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There is always freshness and point in the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon’s treatment of biblical char- 
acters. His present article on Felix and Drusilla is 
no exception to his usual method in this line. 





Much has been written on the methods and prac- 
tices of Roman law in the early days of Christianity ; 
but those who are newly studying of Paul in the 
meshes of Roman law, are glad of a new presentation 
of the subject involved. Professor W. C. Morey, of 
Rochester University, who writes of this matter on 
another page, is the author of a valuable treatise on 
Roman law; and he is peculiarly well qualified to aid 
our readers at this point of study. 

Not the least influential item among the many 
which help to shape one’s characteristic mental habit 
and tone, is that of his daily surroundings. It does 
make a difference whether, day in and day out, one’s 
vision is bounded by a dingy brick wall, or by the 
far waving line of the horizon,—whether one listens 
daily to the music of the wind through the trees, or 
to the music of the brass band next door. These 
things are worth considering. Many a Sunday-school 
might touch a higher level of religious life, if more 
attention were paid to the heating and the ventilation 
of the room in which it meets. Brighten the walls of 
the school-room with new pictures; put new flowers 
on the superintendent’s desk, and fresh greenery in 





the window: these silent teachers may touch the life 
of the school none the less effectively that they do it 
silently. 


Benny was a small boy who never had been made 
to dread Sunday or church, and who was anxious to 
go to Sunday-school in the rich and flourishing church 
near his new home. He started out joyfully the first 
Sunday, and he came back with a lesson paper in his 
hand. “ Well, what did the teacher say to you?” 
asked his interested mother. “She asked me,‘ What 
did Paul say?’” “Nothing more than that?” “No; 
there were a good many of us, and I guess the lesson 
didn’t go round. That was all she said to me, ‘ What 
did Paul say?’” Poor little thirsty soul ! storing up 
that routine question, as that soul might have carried 
better treasure. It ‘did, indeed, carry better things, 
for one day, after his teacher’s temperance talk to the 
class, Benny broke out with, “ I'll never drink beer. 
My teacher told us that boys mustn’t drink beer,” in 
a tone which meant, “ That settles it!” A word from 
the teacher that could be understood was worth more | 
than a word from the Bible without any evident 
meaning. 





Knowledge of what is, is one thing; and knowl- 
edge of what people think about that which is, is 
another and a very different thing. A true system of 
education will admit a due proportion of both kinds 
of knowledge—knowledge of the thing itself, and 
knowledge of the range of opinion concerning that 
thing. There is nothing mutually antagonistic in 
these two kinds of knowledge; and yet, as human 





methods go, they are often made to face each other 
from hostile camps. Here we have a good old min- | 
ister—a scholar after the old fashion—who is thor- | 
oughly familiar with the text of the Pentateuch, and | 
who neither knows, nor cares to know, what the mod- | 
ern critics think of the Books of Moses. There, | 
on the other side, is a young student who is weak 
in his knowledge of the original text, but who 
can tell you, roughly, the opinions of each of the 
modern critics concerning the Pentateuch, from 
Astruc to Kuenen. Asa matter of real knowledge, 
the old minister’s acquaintanceship with the Penta- 
teuch must take a higher rank than that of the young 
student ; yet in the practical world, the latter may 
pass for a brilliant scholar who has a right to have 
an opinion of his own in biblical criticism, while the 
former may be reckoned simply as an old fogy. This 
is not as it should be. Where a choice must be 
made, knowledge of the thing itself is to be preferred 
before knowledge of opinions concerning that thing. 
The first, without the second, is a real knowledge, 
though an incomplete knowledge; the second, with- 
out the first, is a mere parrot show of knowledge. 
And this affords a practical hint. When next you 
meet a loud-voiced young man who proclaims to all 
hearers his disbelief in the Mosaic writings, on ac- 
count of his profound knowledge of modern criticism, 
just take him into a quiet corner of the room, and | 
propound to him softly this question: “My dear | 





young friend, when did you last read the Pentateuch | 
in the original Hebrew ?” 


Why is it that in the circle of the year, Washing- 
ton’s birthday is recognized as an incident and Christ- 


mas as an event? A Syrian peasant, the dust of 
eighteen centuries on his footsteps, of humble family 
and lowly companionship, and finally lifted into 
prominence on a cross between two malefactors—how 
is it that, in this distant land, Christ has attained unto 
vastly wider remembrance than even the American 
whose memory Americans most widely honor? Old 
men and women are yet living to tell how, as chil- 
dren, they were lifted up to see Washington ride by; 
the eyes that saw the Saviour pass on foot have 
been closed for more than fifty generations. We 
know that there were many to reproach Christ with 
his lowly birth; we know not that a voice was ever 
lifted to question Washington’s descent from the best 
blood of old Virginia. Christ refused to help his 
people to the national uplifting they had long assoei- 
ated with his coming; Washington brought his people 
unto national successes for which they had hardly 
dared to hope. Why then, in America at least, is 
Washington’s birthday an incident, and Christmas- 
tide an event, a mighty fact around which even the 
tides of trade and commerce rise and fall? Let those 
citizens who are proud of their nation and ashamed 
to own their God, find a satisfactory answer if they 
can. Let those Americans whose only thought is for 
the government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, explain why the direct government of 
God has grown so mighty on the earth. Let those 
men and women who esteem politics to be very real, 
and religion to be very unsubstantial and visionary, 
explain the secret of Christ’s abiding power. Let 
such citizens as are loyal to man’s government and 
disloyal to God’s government, who are unfailingly at 


| the polls and never in the pew, pause and consider if 


they are doing their duty to the powers which are 
sbove all. In faithfulness to the memory of the great 
and good man to whom we largely owe our national 
existence, it is well to establish Washington’s birth- 
day as a holiday. In faithfulness to Him who 
brought to us the life immortal, we should make 
Christ’s birthday more and more a holy day, putting 
thus the divine above the human, the religious above 
the merely political, however lofty. 





METHODS OF INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE STUDY. 


That all the Sunday-schools shall have the same 
Bible lesson, week by week, is an idea that now pre- 
vails throughout Christendom ; but just what shall be 
the plan of Bible study for all the Sunday-schools, is a 
question about which there is, and always has been, a 
wide difference of opinion among the friends of com- 
mon Bible study. From the beginning there have 
been four plans in discussion, each plan with its 
earnest advocates on every side. These four plans 
are in fresh discussion, now that a new series of Bible 
lessons is about to be arranged for. 

One method proposed, is that of taking the person 
of Christ as the central figure of the Holy Scriptures, 


|in prophecy and in history, and arranging all the les- 


sons for study in their bearing on Christ’s life and 
work. ‘This is the method which has prominence in 
what is called the Church Year, and in the arrange- 
ment of lessons for public reading in the Episcopal 
Church. Its advocates are many, more especially, at 
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the present time, among those who are not users of 
the current series of International Bible lessons. 
What better plan of Bible study can you have, it is 
urgently asked, than a plan which is the heritage of 
the ages, and which centres about the theme and the 
Author of our salvation ? 

A second suggested method, is that of taking a 
system of doctrines as a basis of Bible study, and 
finding the proofs of these doctrines, one by one, in 
the sacred text. Some would take, as the outline 
plan of study, a body of doctrine such as is found in 
the Westminster Catechism, or the Augsburg Cate- 
chism, or the Heidelberg Catechism. Others would 
have a broader basis, like that of the main system of 
“evangelical” truth generally. The plan, in one 
form or another, found its strongest advocates in the 
sturdier denominations, at the outset of the Inter- 
national lesson system, and its lack is still mourned 
over by very many. What is the use of Bible study 
if it does not ground the scholars in Bible doctrines ? 
is still an oft-repeated question. And,"again, How 
can sound doctrine be recognized, if doctrines are not 
the subject of Bible-study ? 

Still a third plan proposed, is that of making per- 
sonal duty the theme of common Bible-study. Its 
advocates would have the moral law, as expounded 
in the light of Christian ethics, the basis of all the 
lesson selections. They would have such lines of 
duty followed out as Reverence toward God, as Faith 
in Christ, as Sabbath Observance, as Prayerfulness, as 
Chastity, as Honesty, as Truthfulness, as Patriotism, 
as Obedience to Parents, as Brotherly Kindness, as 
Temperance or Total Abstinence, and many another 
theme, both scriptural and practical. There has, per- 
haps, been more intensity of feeling and persistency 
of pressure on the part of the advocates of this 
method of study, from the beginning, than has 
been shown among the friends of any other plan not 
yet adopted. It has even been common among these 
advocates to charge with a lack of interest in their 
one pet duty or another, any man who has openly 
opposed this method of Bible study in comparison 
with another method, And still the air rings with 
their cry: What is Bible study good for, if it doesn’t 
teach personal duty? While this or that sin is the 
chief curse in our land just now, will you refuse to 
make its sinfulness the theme of Sunday-school study ? 


The fourth plan of Bible study,—the plan which 
has prevailed so far in the International lesson series,— 
is to take the Bible as a book, and to make the Bible 
itself the special theme of study. Since the Bible 
itself is the source of our knowledge of Christ and 
his salvation, is the source of all our religious doc- 
trines, and is the source of our rules for personal duty, 
the study of the Bible itself will bring us to an 
acquaintance with all that the Bible teaches concern- 
ing Christ, concerning doctrines, concerning duties, 
and a great deal more besides. The advantages of 
this plan, over any other which is proposed, are. 
many and obvious. It puts the Bible into its right 
place as the theme of the Bible-school study. It is, 
in fact, the true Protestant method of bringing each 
individual directly to the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice, in order that he may ascertain for him- 
self, with the aid—and under the lead and guidance, 
it may be—of his proper church teachers, what is 
there taught, and what is there required. 

As a matter of fact, it is found that the last-named 
method of Bible-study is superior to the others 
named, even for the purpose of those methods them- 
selves. He who studies the Bible as a whole, has a 
truer understanding of the personal Christ, than he 
who studies only the story of the personal Christ. No 
man, nor yet any child, can know who Christ was, or 
what was the work of Christ, unless he is already 
familiar with man as he was, and man as he came to 
be, as recorded in the Old Testament story. No man 
can be as well grounded in the true doctrines of the 
Bible, who decides for himself in advance, or has it 
decided for him, just what doctrine he is to look 
for in the Bib!e,—with the proof-texts all pointed 
out to him—as is he who studies the Bible 


directly, and finds there the great doctrines which its 
every page discloses. Nor can any man be so firmly 
convinced of the binding force of the practical duties 
which the Bible enjoins, if he has to start with a list 
of the duties which he must be ready to see empha- 
sized there, instead of finding them thrust before him 
unexpectedly in preternatural prominence as he 
studies the oracles of God in their divinely arranged 
order. 

Indeed, it may safely be affirmed, that never before 
in any twelve years of the history of the Christian 
Church was such progress made in a general under- 
standing of the nature and work of the personal 
Saviour, as since the introduction, and through the 
influence, of these International lesson studies. Never 
before, for example, was there anything like such a 
general agreement of interest in the observance of 
Christmas and Easter, among all denominations of 
Christians. The harmony of feeling and unity of 
spirit resulting from their common Bible study has 
brought this about; while none were deterred from 
the current plan of Bible study, as they would have 
been from the Church Year plan. So, again, in the 
matter of doctrine. There may have been times when 
more persons than at present, in a single denomina- 
tion, were ready to repeat the uninspired phrases 
of their denominational catechism —with or 
without an understanding of ‘the meaning of 
those phrases. But there was never a time 
when young and old, in the Christian Church, 
were so generally as now, well grounded in an 
intelligent belief of those doctrines—in whatever 
catechism they are contained—which are the main 
teachings of the Word of God. And s0, also, as to 
the personal duties which the Bible enjoins. Each 
and all of them have gained a fresh force over the 
minds and consciences of our Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars, during the progress of this International 
Bible-study. Their claims have come home with all 
the more power while enforced without a previous 
announcement, by way of ‘guarding the reluctant 
hearer against their pressure. In short, all that the 
Bible fairly includes has been best ascertained, and 
has been best disclosed, by the direct study of the 
Bible itself as a whole and in its several parts. 

Many a Sunday-school has, meanwhile, given more 
or less special study to the lessons of the church year, 
to the teachings of its denominational creed or cate- 
chism, and to the enforcement of particular personal 
duties ; but all this has been, as it should be, supple- 
mental of, and in addition to, the common study of 
the Bible as a book. Asa consequence, the Bible is 
better known than ever before, its exhibit of the per- 
sonal Christ is recognized to an extent beyond any- 
thing in a former time, and its every duty is brought 
out more fully and more clearly before the minds of 
all, than would otherwise be a possibility. 

The plan that has such advantages, and that has 
worked so well, ‘ought not to be changed or aban- 
doned unless there is some argument brought against 
it which was not well considered before the plan was 
first adopted, and which has not gained some added 
strength in these twelve years of the plan’s trial. The 
Bible itself, the Bible as a book, the Bible as a whole, 
should continue to be the subject of the International 
lesson study ; and it is likely to so continue. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are many questions asked of us by correspon- 
dents, concerning lessons which are already past. To 
answer all of these would take far more space than we 
have available. Occasionally, however, such a question 
seems worthy of special attention, because of its involy- 
ings. Here, for example, is one from a New Jersey 
reader, which will have its interest to others besides its 
originator : 

Dr. Theodore D, Woolsey, explaining Acts 21 : 33, writes as 
follows: ‘So that a chain bound him by either arm to a sol- 
dier.” Now,I look upon the binding of Paul with two chains 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy of the prophet Agabus, and 
therefore I cannot agree with Dr. Woolsey. The general 
usage may have been to bind prisoners in the way spoken of 
by the doctor; but I think that one chain bound his hands, the 





other his feet together; for we read in the thirty-fourth verse 


oe 


that the captain commanded him to be carried into the castle, 
which seems to confirm my idea; for if his feet were unbound, 
there would be no need for carrying him. I feel almost certain 
that the prophecy of Agabus was literally fulfilled, but would 
be pleased to learn your idea on this subject. 

Dr. Woolsey is right in supposing that the twofold 
binding of Paul was the common Roman method of 
fastening the prisoner by either arm to a soldier on 
either side of him, It was not because Paul’s feet were 
bound, that he had to be carried up the stairway; but 
because of the violence and pressure of the crowd, which 
forbade the two soldiers moving along with their pris- 
oner, except as they lifted him between them. And 
the command of the captain that he be “ carried ” or, as 
the Revision gives it, “ brought ” into the castle, indicates 
nothing more than that he be got there in some way. As 
to the prophecy of Agabus, that seems to have been ful- 
filled when Paul was bound hand and foot for the 
scourging within the castle, 





With all the helps we have to an understanding of the 
Bible narrative, there is a great deal to be wished for— 
to satisfy fully our curiosity, or our not unnatural long- 
ings for knowledge. One of the points about which we 
are able to answer, say the one-thousandth part of all 
the questions which rise in our minds as we study 
the Bible story, is the temple-structure—its form and 
arrangement and finish and surroundings, in all the 
many particulars which are touched upon here or there 
in the sacred narrative. An intelligent Michigan cor- 
respondent would be glad of help just at this point; and 
he writes: 

In The Sunday School Times Lesson Surroundings of a recent 
lesson, there is a mention of Edersheim’s The Temple, its 
Ministry and Services, etc. While I have Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, I desire to secure a book which contains plates that 
give a better idea of the different temples, especially of the one 
known as “ Herod’s Temple,” and its connection with the cas- 
tle. Do you consider the one mentioned above the best in the 
English language for a full understanding of the structure, ete., 
of the temple? I should be glad if, through your next issue, 
you would give a comparative statement of the best works— 
together with price and publishing house upon the temple. 
Your recent statement upon Lives of Christ is of the nature 
I desire. 

The truth is, that our only specific knowledge of the 
so-called Herod’s temple comes to us from the two 
sources of Josephus and the Talmud, the descriptions 
from these sources being quite irreconcilable; hence 
there is the widest diversity of opinions among modern 
“authorities ” as to the true “ harmony ” of the conflict- 
ing details. Concerning Solomon’s temple, we have 
nothing outside of the Bible text to aid in giving us an 
idea of the structure or its arrangement. Yet there are 
many books on the subject, of less or lesser value. One 
of the most pretentious works is Fergusson’s The Tem- 
ples of the Jews, and Other Buildings of the Haram 
Area, a quarto volume, published by Murray of London, 
obtainable on this side at about $13.00. The main 
points of this work are, however, to be found in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible in the articles “ Jerusalem” and 
“Temple; ” but we do not hesitate to express our opinion 
against the correctness of some of its premises, of many 
of its arguments, and of a number of its conclusions. A 
more valuable work than Fergusson’s is The Recovery 
of Jerusalem, by Wilson and Warren, as published by 
Richard Bentley, of London, the cost of which, in 
America, was formerly $10.00, but which can now often 
be picked up at a quarter of that price or less. The 
latest work on the subject is the large quarto volume on 
Jerusalem, in the series of the Survey of Western Pales- 
tine. This volume is edited by Colonel Sir Charles 
Warren and Captain Claude Reignier Conder; and its 
cost, with the accompanying portfolio of plans and 
plates, is about $30 in this country. There are various 
other works on the subject. One which is often referred 
to, is The Temple of Solomon, by T. O. Paine, of Bos- 
ton; but that is a fanciful work, hardly worthy of study. 
In fact, without giving the details of various other vol- 
umes, in English, which include chapters on this subject, 
such as Robinson’s Biblical Researches, Williams’s The 
Holy City, Lewin’s The Siege of Jerusalem, and Barclay’s 
The City of the Great King, it is, perhaps, sufficient for 
us to say, that in our opinion there is not only no better 
work, but no other work,than Dr. Edersheim’s The 
Temple; Its Ministry and Services in the Time of Jesus 
Christ, as a compend of all that is known on the subject, 
which would prove of practical value to. the ordinary 
student. This work can be obtained of Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, New York, at $2.50. And 
next in value to this volume, we count the description 
of the temple in Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 





Epistles of St. Paul. 
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“LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED.” 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


When all the world is bright with spring and morning, 
And you alone seem marked for Nature’s scorning, 
Shut in, secure, with deepening pain and sorrow, 
And all life’s future looks one long, sad morrow,— 
What saith the tender Christ, the glorious One, 
Who shineth in dark chambers as the sun? 

“ Let not your heart be troubled.” 


When all the world seems resting in the noontime, 


When hearts grow light and glad through happy June-time, 


And you must toil and toil for scanty payment, 
To gain but meagre food and coarsest raiment,— 
What saith the pitying Christ, who giveth rest 
To every heavy-laden soul, oppressed ? 

“ Let not your heart be troubled.” 


When all the world is gay with merry-making, 
Nor heeds how many lonely hearts are aching, 
And you, shut out from mirth, soul-sick and fainting, 
Hear but the wintry night-wind’s hollow plainting, 
What saith the loving Christ, the outcast’s Friend, 
Who will be with us, “ even to the end’’? 

‘“‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” 


Why must we ever doubt and question vainly, 
Because we cannot see God’s reasons plainly! 
He surely is all Wisdom, Love, and Power,— 
Shall we not trust him for life’s little hour? 
For thus saith Christ, who notes our every cry, 
Who lived, a Man, to labor, suffer, die: 

“ Let not your heart be troubled.” 





A ROMAN PROVINCIAL TRIAL. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. MOREY, PH.D. 


In the first century of the Christian era, all the impor- 
tant countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea had 
Diverse as 
they were in race, customs, and language, they had 
come to form parts of One great political system. The 
essential features of the policy of Rome with reference 
to her conquered subjects, may be summed up as follows: 
the levying of troops, the raising of revenue, and the 
imposition of the Roman law. In her military, her 
financial, and her legal administration, may be seen the 
spirit and principles in accordance with which Rome 
governed her provinces. To one who examines these 
three lines of poljcy, there must be evident the striking 
contrast between the despotism and corruption that 


become subject to the Roman dominion. 


provinces, which were placed in the hands of officers 
appointed by the emperor himself. In the latter dis- 
tricts, which were organized more up6n a military basis, 
the administration of the law was often more arbitrary 
than in the more peaceful senatorial provinces. It is 
well to notice in passing, that the provinces on the east- 
ern coasts of the Mediterranean Sea belonged mostly to 
the “imperial” class—which explains the summary 
mode of administration that often prevailed in these 
districts. 

The governor of a Roman province united in his per- 
son military, legislative, and judicial functions. He was 
commander of whatever military force was stationed in 
his territory. This force might be great or small, accord- 
ing to the exposure of the province to foreign foes, or to 
the rebellious temper of the people. The army might 
thus be called upon to resist a foreign invasion, or to act 
as a sort of police in putting down any dangerous upris- 
ing on the part of the provincials, or in quelling any dis- 
turbance that threatened the peace. As legislator, the 
governor issued, at his accession, an “ edict,” setting 
forth the general provisions in accordance with which 
the provincials might expect to be governed. This edict 
might be entirely new, or it might be a republication, in 
whole or in part, of the laws of the outgoing governor, 
who was compelled to resign his duties immediately on 
the arrival of his successor. In his judicial capacity, 
the governor was supreme judge in his own province, 
subject only to the appellate jurisdiction of the emperor 
at Rome. He took cognizance of all civil cases arising 
between Roman citizens, between citizens and provin- 
cials, and between the provincials of different cities. 
But, generally speaking, the inhabitants of the same 
town, if peaceably inclined, were allowed to manage 
their own local affairs, adjusting their own differences, 
and punishing the crimes against their own laws. All 
crimes, however, against the Roman state, of whatever 
character, came within the jurisdiction of the governor. 
All offenses against the majesty of the emperor, or against 
the peace and good order of the community, were pun- 
ishable by the laws of Rome. 

For purposes of judicial administration, the province 
was divided into certain districts, called conventus, 
through which the governor made periodical circuits, 
holding his court in the important towns. To these 
centres, all persons within the district might repair and 
lay before the tribunal any civil cases that may have 
arisen since the last circuit, or make accusation against 
any criminal whose offense came within the provisions 


often marked her military and financial administration, pof the Romanlaw. The court of the provincial governor 


and the spirit of fairness and equity that, for the most 
It is true that the 
administration of the law was not always fair and equi- 
table in the provinces, owing to the almost autocratic 
position of the’provincial governor, But it may be laid 
down as a rule,:that the principles of the law and the 
forms of procedure in a legal trial were intended to aid, 


part, characterized her legal system. 


and not to obstruct, the administration of justice. 


To obtain a comprehensive notion of the character of 
a provincial trial, at the time that Paul appeared before 
a Roman tribunal, it will be well to consider briefly: 
The jurisdiction of the provincial governor and the 
organization of his court; the general form of proceed- 
ings in a criminal trial; and the special features of the 
Roman procedure as illustrated in the trials of Paul 


before Felix and Festus. 


I. The position and authority of the governor of the 
province grew out of the peculiar nature of the provin- 
cial system itself; and this system sprang from the 
necessities of the Roman conquests. To prevent the 
possibility of concurrent action on the part of the con- 
quered peoples, the policy of “isolation” was adopted, 
whereby all relations were severed between the subject 
communities... So far as it was consistent with a state of 
subjection to Rome, these communities were, indeed, 
They 
were yet grouped together and placed under the direct 
authority of officers appointed by the Roman senate. 
Such a group of communities, or cities, in a certain 


aHowed to retain their ancient customs and laws. 


restricted territory, constituted the “ province.” 


The more peaceful districts, which did not require 
the presence of an important military force, were placed 
under men of pretorian rank; that is, those who had 
On the other hand, those 
that required the presence of a permanent military force 
were placed under men of consular rank; that is, those 


This formed the 
basis of the distinction betweensthe pretorian and con- 


With the establish- 

* ment of the empire, Augustus drew a similar line 
between the “senatorial” provinces, which were left 
under the control of the senate, and the “imperial” 


served as pretors at Rome. 


who had served as consuls at Rome. 


sular provinces under the republic. 


was generally made up of the following persons: the 
governor himself; a few legal advisers, called assessores ; 
and a body of judices, which corresponded, in many par- 
ticulars, to our modern jurors. The governor, either in 
his own person or in the person of an appointed dele- 
gate, presided at the trial, hearing the case as presented 
by the contending parties, and, with the assistance of 
his legal advisers, determining the issues which should 
be left to the decision of the judices, or jurors. The 
assessors and jurymen were selected from the Roman 
citizens residing in the province, the former doubtless 
accompanying the governor through his various circuits, 
while the latter were chosen from eligible citizens for 
each case that came to trial. 

In ordinary practice, the judicial power of the gov- 
ernor was thus restricted by the advice of his assessors 
and by the decision of the jury. But there was nothing 
to prevent the governor from assuming what was called 
“ extraordinary ” jurisdiction, and of summarily dispos- 
ing of the case according to his own judgment, without 
choosing a body of judices. Within the limits of the 
province, he was armed with absolute power. He was 
attended by the rods and the axes, which symbolized his 
power of life and death; and no one except a Roman 
citizen could appeal from his authority. 

II. With this brief review of the jurisdiction ot the pro- 
vincial governor and the constitution of his court, we 
may next mark out the chief steps which were generally 
followed in a regular criminal trial. In case a person 
was found actually engaged in committing a crime, he 
might be immediately arrested and committed for trial. 
Otherwise, information must be formally laid before the 
proper magistrate. Ifa person were arrested by an offi- 
cer, not having criminal jurisdiction, or information 
were laid before such an officer, it was the duty of such 
officer to send the accused and his prosecutor before the 
tribunal of the governor, or the magistrate to whom 
might be delegated the authority to try such cases. 
According to the Roman law, any person might act as 
prosecutor in a public trial. But in the regular mode 
of procedure, it was necessary for such prosecutor to 
make a formal request (postulatio) of the magistrate, that 








the name of the accused be entered on the roll of crimi- 
nals, together with the crime with which he was charged. 
This request being granted, the name of the criminal 
was thus entered, on the accuser’s giving his oath of 
“calumny” that the charge was brought in good faith, 
This closed the initiatory steps of the proceedings, and 
the accused was put under custody until the time ap- 
pointed for his trial. 

As a step preliminary to the trial proper, the accused 
received a formal summons (citatio rei) to appear on the 
day appointed to answer the charges preferred against 
him. This was followed, except in extraordinary cases, 
by the selection of such a number of jurors from the 
judicial lists as the law required to try the case in hand 
(sortitio judicum). The choice of the jurors was gener- 
ally made by lot, when the magistrate put into an urn 
the names of all persons liable to serve during that year, 
and drew out by chance the requisite number. The 
prosecutor and defendant were allowed to reject such as 
they did not approve, and others were substituted in 
their place. The persons thus chosen were summoned to 
court, and, before the trial was began, took asolemn oath 
that they would judge uprightly. In “extraordinary” 
cases, the choosing of a jury was dispensed with, and 
the trial took place before the magistrate alone, who 
might, however, receive whatever advice he desired from 
his council of assessors. 

The trial proper opened with the formal accusation on 
the part of the prosecutor. This was generally reduced to 
a written form (/ibel/us), defining the nature of the crime, 
with the time, place, and circumstances of its occur- 
rence. The accusation was then enforced by the prose- 
cutor, or his advocate, in a continued speech, setting 
forth the facts and the arguments which seemed to 
require the condemnation of the accused. These charges 
were sought to be substantiated by proofs, which might 
be of three kinds: (1) The testimony of at least two 
witnesses; (2) written documents; or (3) torture ap- 
plied to the slaves of the accused, or even, in some cases 
to the accused himself, to extort a confession. The 
accused was then allowed to present his defense (defensio 
rei), which might be given either by himself in person, 
or by an advocate employed by himself or assigned to 
him by the magistrate. The defense might be strength- 
ened by counter-proofs annulling the evidence of the 
prosecutor, or attesting the good character of the 
accused on the evidence of persons of authority and 
credit. The prosecutor and the defendant having thus 
presented and defended their respective claims, the 
cause was ready for the second or final hearing (actio 
secunda). This might take place immediately, or after 
an adjournment of two days. In either case, the cause 
was summed up and presented to the judices for their 
final decision. 

Then followed the sending out of the judices, or jurors 
to consult upon their decision (missio judicum in consil- 
ium). The jury voted by ballot, and a majority of votes 
determined the acquittal or condemnation of the accused. 
There were distributed among the jurors three kinds of 
tablets, on which were inscribed the letters, A. (I acquit), 
C. (I condemn), and N. L. (I am not decided). The 
tablets expressing the opinions of the jurors were placed 
in an urn, and counted by the magistrate, who pro- 
nounced judgment in accordance with the majority of 
votes. If guilty, the magistrate adjudged the penalty ; 
if not guilty, he declared the accused acquitted ; and if 
the majority of votes were neither for condemnation or 
acquittal, the case was postponed for a further hearing. 
The execution of the sentence was carried out by the 
magistrate in accordance with the provisions of the law. 

These were the chief steps followed in a regular crimi- 
nal trial. But it must be observed that they were sub- 
ject to modification according to the nature of the case, 
and often according to the will of the governor, who 
might, in the exercise of his “extraordinary ” jurisdic- 
tion, dispense with the jury altogether. The corrupt 
governor might be tempted, by mercenary considerations, 
to use his judicial power for advancing his own personal 
interests. The only methods of meeting such an abuse 
of authority was, on the part of a Roman citizen, by an 
appeal; or, on the part of the provincials, by bringing 
charges of malfeasance in office against the governor, to 
be submitted to the authorities at Rome, after the expira- 
tion of his term. 

III. We are now prepared to notice briefly a few spe- 
cial features of the provincial administration and judi- 
cial proceedings as illustrated by the arrest and trial of 
Paul. 

1, In the first place, we observe the use to which the 
army was put in the provinces. The Roman legions 
were stationed generally in the provinces along the fron- 
tier rivers, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, 
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to repel the invasions of the Germans on the north, and 
the Parthians on the east. Three of these legions were 
scattered throughout the towns in Judwa. But the 
troops were frequently called upon to act as a sort of 
police in repressing local disturbances. Within the 
fortress of Antonia, overlooking the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, was quartered a force of infantry and cavalry to 
keep in subjection the turbulent spirit of the Jews. At 
the time of the festivals, or other unusual assemblies, 
this garrison was kept constantly under arms to suppress 
any popular outbreak, The chief captain was therefore 
exercising his legitimate functions when he dispatched 
a force to quell the uproar occasioned by the presence 
of Paul, who was summarily arrested as the ostensible 
cause of the disturbance. 

2. In the next place, we notice the Roman custom of 
employing torture as a means of provoking confession, 
In early times torture had been used as a not unordinary 
means of obtaining evidence of guilt. But by the Vale- 
rian law (B.C. 508), and the Porcian law (B.C. 300), this 
custom had been abolished as applicable to Roman citi- 
zens, it being still permitted only in the case of-slaves 
and provincials. Although Tiberius is said to have sub- 
jected free citizens to the torture, it was yet a well-recog- 
nized principle of the Roman law that no citizen should 
be put to the torture, either by scourging or in any other 
way. The Roman officer, in this case, was naturally 
filled with alarm when he discovered that he was per- 
mitting Paul, a Roman citizen, to be bound for the 
purpose of extorting from him a confession. 

8. Again, the transference of the case from the chief 
captain to the provincial governor illustrates a principle 
recognized in the Roman law. The fact that Paul was a 
Roman citizen entitled him toa legal trial before a magis- 
trate having proper criminal jurisdiction. When a per- 
son was arrested by an officer not having jurisdiction to 
try the prisoner, such officer was bound to send the 
prisoner with all despatch to the governor of the prov- 
ince, with a written statement as to the circumstances 
leading to the arrest, and was also bound to prot: ct the 
prisoner until his case was presented to the proper au- 
thority. The case in hand is not affected by the fact 
that Paul had “ nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or of bonds.” Paul was already under arrest, and 
was hence entitled to protection and a legal trial. 

4. The general character of the proceedings before 
Felix shows that the trial in this case was conducted 
under what was called the “ extraordinary ” jurisdiction 
of the governor—that is, without the aid of a jury, or 
body of judices, which in ordinary cases was impaneled 
to assist in rendering judgment. There was nothing 
necessarily unusual or illegal in this mode of procedure, 
as it was customary for a magistrate to use his own dis- 
cretion as to whether a case should be tried with or with- 
out a jury. The forms of the accusation and of the 
defense were entirely in accord-with the customs of the 
Roman law—with the single exception that the charges 
do not seem to have been reduced to the usual written 
form, preliminary to the opening of the prosecutor’s 
speech. This is explained by the fact that the regular 
forms of procedure, adopted in Italy and the senatorial 
provinces, were often ignored by the governor of an 
imperial province, where martial law largely prevailed. 





5. The next feature that we notice is the adjournment 
(ampliatio) of the case for a further hearing. When a 
cause was not tried before a jury, it was proper for the 
magistrate himself to use his own judgment as to whether 
a further investigation was necessary, Such an adjourn- 
ment might be made as often as thought advisable. If 
there is anything arbitrary or unjustifiable in this 
adjournment of Paul’s case by Felix, it is to be seen in 
the fact that the professed reason given for it by the 
governor wag to obtain the evidence of Lysias, the chief 





captain, who had, as a matter of fact, already given his 
written statement to the governor that he had perceived 
nothing in the conduct of Paul worthy of punishment. 
The real cause of the adjournment of this case is evident 
not only from the flimsy reason advanced by the gov- 
ernor for its justification, but also from the fact that the 
adjournment was prolonged for the period of two years 
without a rehearing. These two facts are sufficient to 
justify the statement that the governor hoped that money 
would be given him for Paul's release(“ Wars,” I. 14:1), 
6. Another feature of the Roman law that attracts our 
attention is the kind of custody to which Paul was sub- 
jected. There were three different kinds of custody to 
which a culprit, who was awaiting trial or a rehearing of 
his ease, might be committed. He might be committed 
to the public prison (custodia publica) where he was sub- 
jected to the closest confinement and surveillance. 
Again, he might enjoy the mild form of free custody 
(custodia libera) when he was committed to the charge of 
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some person of high rank who became responsible for 
his appearance at court. Finally, he might be placed 
under what was called military custody (custodia mili- 
taris), in which case he was put under the charge of a 
soldier who became responsible with his life for the 
security of his prisoner, the latter being frequently 
chained to the soldier’s hand. This was milder than 
the public, but more severe than the free custody. It 
did not, however, prevent the prisoner from meeting his 
friends, or from enjoying a certain degree of liberty. It 
was evidently the last-mentioned form of custody to 
which Felix committed Paul during the long interim 
between his first and second trials. 

7. Passing over certain other legal points which might 
be mentioned in the preliminary steps of the second 
trial, which took place before the new governor, Festus, 
our attention is finally called to Paul’s assertion of his 
right of appeal to the highest tribunal of the empire. 
This right had always been esteemed as one of the high- 
est prerogatives of citizenship. From early times it had 
been guarded with the greatest sanctity. With the 
establishment of the empire, the highest appellate juris- 
diction of the state, which had hitherto rested with the 
body of the Roman people, was transferred to the 
emperor himself. The tribunal of the emperor was 
therefore the court of last resort, and to this court every 
citizen might ultimately appeal. This right, it has been 
well said, was “the chief advantage of being a Roman 
citizen in the provinces, and the one most coveted by 
the provincials.” It gave its possessor the protection of 
the highest power of the Roman state. ‘“ How. often,” 
says Cicero, ‘‘ has this exclamation, I am a Roman citi- 
zen, brought aid and safety even among barbarians in 
the remote corners of the earth.” The exercise of this 
right on the part of Paul was occasioned by the cowardly 
and unwarrantable effort on the part of the governor to 
induce the apostle to give himself up to the Jews for 
trial. This it was that called forth the exclamation of 
Paul, similar to that which Cicero had in mind: I stand 
before Ceesar’s tribunal, and there ought my trial to be. 
To the Jews I have done no wrong, as thou thyself 
knowest. I appeal unto Cesar. By the exercise of 
his right as a Roman citizen, Paul was thus transferred 
from the tribunal of Festus to the tribunal of Nero. 

Whether the Roman law, which we are wont properly 
to regard as framed in the interests of justice, was less 
capable of being perverted to the uses of injustice by a 
despotic emperor than by an oppressive governor, it is 
not for us now to inquire. 

University of Rochester. 





FELIX AND DRUSILLA. 


BY LEONAKD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


When the Herod of the book of Acts, Herod Agrippa 
I., died at Cesarea in horrible torments, after the scene 
in the theatre in which he had accepted the blasphe- 
mous acclamations of the people (Acts 12: 23), he left 
behind him a son and three daughters as heirs of the 
ancestral name and virtues. The son was a handsome 
and accomplished youth, absent, at the time, at the court 
of Rome, where he was detained partly as a hostage, 
partly for his education, and partly because the emperor 
Claudius had a liking for him. Atthetime of his father’s 
death (A. D. 44), he was seventeen years old; at twenty- 
one, on the death of an uncle, he was made king of Chalcis 
(though he continued to reside at Rome), and five years 
later was promoted to the tetrarchy of another uncle, 
Herod Philip, comprising rich towns and territories east 
of the upper Jordan; and fixed his residence at the 
charming little city of Cesarea Philippi, while keeping 
up the ancestral palace at Jerusalem. Not many 
months after, on the accession of Nero (A. D. 54), he 


Herod family, that Berenice should, while still a girl in 
her teens, be given in marriage to her uncle Herod of 
Chalcis, old enough to be her father. At twenty, a 
widow with two children, she came to Rome to the house 
of her brother; and there was nothing either in his 
charaeter or in hers to prevent horrible suspicions of 
them from being entertained in the society and the lit- 
erature of the capital. To avert scandal, she was mar- 
ried to Polerno, a petty king in Asia Minor, whom she 
soon deserted, and returned to the society of Agrippa, at 
his two seats, in Cesarea Philippi and in Jerusalem. 
A dozen years after the hearing before Festus, when she 
was a woman of more than forty-two years, twice a 
widow, and of infamous reputation, her fascinations had 
so captivated the heart of Titus, conqueror of Judea, 
that he was hardly dissuaded by the indignant clamors 
of the Romans from making her empress. 

The story of Mariamne, the second sister, is happily 
brief and uneventful. 

3ut here is this poor little Drusilla, named for her 
father’s old friend at court, Drusus, son of Tiberius. At 
the time when her brother sets up business as king on a 
small scale at Cvsarea Philippi, she is still only fifteen, 
and a famous beauty; and is married without delay to 
Aziz, another little king, lording it at Hamath, a few 
days’ journey to the north. A very interesting house at 
which to visit, was Agrippa’s town-house at Jerusalem, 
when he was entertaining his beautiful and royal and 
not-in-the-least-scrupulous sisters, 

And now, to bring in another chararcter of the story, 
we go back to Rome again and to the year 44, with 
which we started. The back-stairs influence of the 
imperial palace, at that time, was very much in the 
hands of two smart, capable brothers, by the names of 
Pallas and Felix. They had been imported from the 
Sast as slaves several years before, and purchased by 
Antonia, mother of Claudius. Pallas became her confi- 
dential servant, steward, factotum{; and by and by he 
and his brother received from her the gift of their free- 
dom. At her death they transferred their services to her 
son, to whom they succeeded in making themselves 
indispensable. Pallas became a sort of major-domo on 
the Palatine hill; and Felix (who took the name of 
Claudius out of compliment to the emperor) had rapid 
promotion in the army. After the death of Messalina, 
there was no small competition among the Roman 
ladies as to who should succeed to the place of that 
respectable empress; and the two brothers having had 
the good luck to take sides with the winning candidate 
(the no less respectable Agrippina), were higher in favor 
than ever. It was well understood among the seekers of 
court favor, that the way to Claudius was by Agrippina, 
and the way to Agrippina was by Pallas. 

Now it happened at tliis time (A. D. 52) while Agrippa 
was still living at Rome, that a delegation of Jews 
arrived, headed by ex-High-Priest Jonathan, with a 
most grave complaint against the wretched and turbu- 
lent administration of Cumanus, governor of Judea. 
Naturally, they took counsel at once with young 
Agrippa, and they drew Pallas into their interest by 


| proposing to petition the emperor to give the governor- 


ship to Pallas’s precious brother Felix. By such noble arts 
it was brought about that the former house-servant of 
the dowager Antonia became the procurator of Judza. 
His administration was worthy of his antecedents. 
“With all manner of ferocity and lust,” says a famous 
sentence of Tacitus, “he wielded the power of a king 
with the temper of aslave.” He is not chargeable with 
lack of energy. At once he took the field in a bloody 
campaign against the banditti who infested the land, 
and restored a measure of public order. He had no 
scruple against employing the basest treachery and per- 
fidy against public or private enemies. The upright 





received an enlargement of his territory which gave him 
dominion in Galilee. And six years after this (A. D. 
60), at the age of thirty-three, he makes his appearance 
in the New Testament history, at the hearing before 
Festus, as “ King Agrippa.” 

But our present interest is with the three poor girls, 


to an inheritance of shame, and, humanly speaking, to an 


Berenice, sixteen years old; Mariamne, ten years; and 
little Drusilla, only six. Pitiful to think of them !— 
heiresses of such a name, such station and temptations, 
such personal beauty and fascination of manner, and 
such ungovernable passions ! 


death, than its acclamations changed at once to wild and 
brutal insult. The statues of these three children were 
seized, and made the object of the vilest indignities. 





left, at Csesarea, on the miserable death of their father, | 


inevitable destiny of crime and infamy. The first was | 


No sooner was the populace well assured of the king’s | 


Jonathan, to whom he owed his office, ventured to “ rea- 
son with him of righteousness,” and he hired assassins 
| to murder him, The last public service which he had 
rendered just before the arrest of Paul, was in the case 
of an Egyptian Jew, who “led out into the wilderness four 
thousand men who were robbers” (sicarii, dagger-men). 
He had destroyed or dispersed the banditti; but “that 
ixgyptian ” had escaped, and they were looking for him. 
Felix had been about a year in his government, when 
young Agrippa came to be his next neighbor to the 
| North, with a town-house at Jerusalem,—a delightful 
accession to the provincial society, especially when the 
| house of Agrippa was enlivened by the visits of the 
| youthful and beautiful Queen of Hamath! It was not 
unreasonable in the libidinous old slave (he must have 
| been well advanced towards sixty) to mistrust the power 


of his personal-fascinations; and in looking for some - 


| ally in his criminal design, he found, all ready to his 


It was quite consistent with the traditions of the | hand, a certain magician named Simon, in whom we 
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. | 
cannot be mistaken in recognizing our old acquaintance 


Simon the Magus, who wanted to buy the Holy Ghost 
of his namesake Simon Peter, some sixteen years before. 
This appropriate agent plied his arts of seduction tosuch 
purpose, on the young bride, that she abandoned her 
husband, and gave herself to be the so-called wife of the 
mean and servile old debauchee at Caesarea. 

This act of the drama fitly closes with the death of the 


deserted husband, Aziz, a few months later, at his deso- 


lated palace between the ranges of Lebanon. Whether 
he died of a broken heart, or not, we can only conjecture. 

Such was the judge before whom Paul was sent by 
Claudius Lysias; and such was the pair before whom, 
invited to give them a private conference on the subject 
of faith in Christ, he “reasoned of justice and con- 
tinence and coming judgment.” 

There will be direct light from this part of the story 
of Felix and Drusilla let fall upon the lesson in the 
pages that treat of it. I hasten to the “side-lights” 
derived from their later career. 

Ceesarea, a seaport town with a population divided 
between Jews and Gentiles, was liable, like Alexandria, 
to outbreaks of furious mob-fighting between the parties. 


One such took place toward the end of Paul’s two years’ | 


imprisonment there, on the occasion of which Felix 
filled up the measure of his iniquities. There went up 
to Rome complaints that he had not only caused wanton 
slaughter, but had used his opportunity for private plun- 
der. He had considered himself safe in any crime, it 
was said, so long as his brother Pallas continued near 
the ear of Nero. 


patch arrived, in the year 60, recalling him to Rome; 
whither he promptly departed, accompanied by Drusilla, 
and by Simon Magus (who seems to have established 
himself in the family as a sort of domestic chaplain), 
and followed by a deputation of Jews to prosecute him 
for his crimes. The prosecution succeeded so far as to 
compel him to disgorge much of his plunder; but the 
influence of Pallas screened him from severer punishment. 

What more is known of Felix and Drusilla can soon 
be told. They both vanish out of history, at this point, 
and Felix never appears again. But about nineteen 
years afterwards we get a glimpse of a faded beauty of 
forty years, haunting the voluptuous Roman wetering- 
places by the Bay of Naples, in whom we may not easily 
recognize the little Drusilla whom we first saw shrink- 
ing from the furious insults of the mob after her father’s 
death, nor the resplendent bride who sat beside her 
paramour in the presence of the Christian saint. In her 
company is her grown-up boy, Agrippa. It seems as if 
the world were threatened with the infestation of yet 
another generation of the accursed race of Herod. But 
God is merciful. The awful eruption of Vesuvius that 
overwhelmed Pompeii amid its luxuries, its debau- 
cheries and its idolatries, blessed mankind by burying 
beneath the storm of suffocating ashes the princess Dru- 
silla and her only child. 

Many of our readers have seen, among the remains of 
that great catastrophe, the perfect contour of a woman’s 
form moulded in the ashen soil, within which the flesh 
had withered away and perished, and the skeleton had 
fallen bone from bone. It needs no wild effort of the 
fancy to imagine, as we look on these sorrowful relics, 
that we are in presence of what remains of the beautiful 
and guilty princess of the royal house of Herod. 





OUR INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


BY THE REV. A. E. MAIN. 


The present uniform system of lessons for Bible schools 
was inaugurated at Indianapolis, in April, 1872. Fore- 
most among the originators of the plan were Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
It was a grand enterprise; and its success has been 
nothing less than wonderful. Bible-school work has 
assumed, in its various departments, gigantic propor- 
tions; and the progress in Bible knowledge is cause 
for deep gratitude. Without doubt the system has 
had defects; but we have had little sympathy with its 
severe critics. It was a great undertaking to lay out 
one seven years’ course of Bible study, and then another; 
and we do not believe that, with all their combined wis- 
dom, the critics would have done better. 

The Lesson Committee is to meet in Cincinnati next 
April; and the experience of these years now past will 
no doubt be seen to have prepared the way for some 
improvement upon the lesson scheme. 
are expressing opinions as to ways in which the plan can 
be made better, we also venture to offer a few suggestions. 

There ought to be, we think, two sets of lessons : one for 
the little children, the other for the rest of the school. 


The former could embrace biographies of Bible men like 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Samuel, David, Nehe- 
miah, Daniel, Peter, John, and Paul, and especially the 
life of Jesus. Children learn best by means of concrete 


| things. And these lessons could be substantially the | 


| same each term of years, with such changes as their use 
might suggest; asscholars would be continually passing 
| out of this grade, and new ones coming in. Such a pri- 
mary course would be an excellent preparation for a 
| more extended study of the Bible historically, doctrin- 
| ally, and practically. 
| Only one other set of lessons would be required ; but. 
| methods of teaching must be adjusted to the wants of 
| those who are taught. And the time has fully come, we 
| believe, for the Scriptures to be studied by the main 
| school more consecutively. There are two ways, at 
| least, in which this end can be reached. 1. Let the 
| Bible be studied as a history. Divide this 


and these into subdivisions small enough for single les- 
sons. Let the lesson be, not passages from the Bible, of 
ten or fifteen verses, to be studied exegetically; but suc- 
cessive divisions of Bible history, embraced in designated 
portions of the Scriptures, which should be studied 
as historical literature. Here is a rich field for histori- 
eal research, full of instruction in truths, duties, and 
experiences, which are as universal in their substance as 
humanity itself. 2. Another plan for consecutive Bible 





But this time he had ventured too far. | 
To the inexpressible relief of the Jewish people, a dis- | 


And as others 


study would be to study entire books, like the prophecy 
| of Isaiah, the Gospel of John, or the epistle to the 
Romans, in respect to authorship, authenticity, histori- 
cal setting, object, scope, and doctrinal and practical 
teachings. The opportunity thus afforded for thorough- 
ness of investigation, intellectual and spiritual growth, 
indoctrinating in Christian truth, and the enforcement 
of religious duties, would far surpass, it seems to us, that 
furnished by the study of detached portions. 

Special lessons upon temperance or denominational 
tenets are not needed; for there are no Christian virtues 
or truths that cannot be taught upon the plan indicated 
above. But in the various denominational lesson helps, 
each lesson might well be supplemented by a short cate- 
| chism relating to denominational faith and practice. 

Finally, the plan here suggested seems to us better 
than the topical system, in which subjects like faith, for- 
giveness, holiness, prayer, etc., would be studied. This 
method would have its excellencies; but truth seems to 
be more naturally biblical, and to strike with more 
directness and force, when drawn straight from the 
Scriptures, than when we state it abstractly, and then 
array around it numerous detachments of Scripture for 
its support. See how plainly and forcibly, yet almost 
incidentally, the great doctrines of the pre-existence, 
divinity, humiliation, and exaltation of Jesus, are taught 
in the second chapter of Philippians. 

Weighty responsibilities rest upon the Lesson Com- 
mittee; may it be divinely guided! 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
WATCHING AND WAITING. 


BY FANNIE H. GALLAGHER, 








It was growing dark, and old Mrs. Jameson went once 
and again to the door, peering anxiously down the road, 


voice called out, “ Here we are, mother, safe and sound!” 
and “Old Job” himself, as the neighbors called him, 
drove into the yard, his horses steaming and panting, 
while a net-work of frost encircled the old man’s face. 

It was not long, however, before all the discomforts of 
the journey were forgotten by man and beasts alike; for 
the horses in their comfortable stalls, well groomed and 
fed, had not a thought beyond the present; and old Mr. 
Jameson cosily settled in the warmest corner of the 
kitchen, witlf a comfortable supper before him, and his 
“thrifty wife’s smile” to warm his heart, thought him- 
self a very happy, contented old man. 

There was much to talk over that night; for Mr. Jame- 
son had started early in the morning for the market town, 
twelve miles away, and mother must hear how much her 
butter and eggs brought, and if he matched the yarn she 
wanted, and whom he had seen in town, and all the news 
he had heard. 


At last, pushing back his chair, the old 
man said: 


“There’s the yarn, mother; Mr. Rogers 


washing the dishes I’!l just look it over.” 
heard a quick exclamation, and, turning to her husband, 


found him with white face and trembling hands holding 
out the paper to her. “ Read, mother; read!” 














wondrous | 
| history into great periods; these into smaller periods; 


but no sound did she hear; the third time a well-known | 


wrapped it up in Jast week’s paper, so while you’re | 


As Mrs. Jameson was putting up the last cup, she | 


She seized the paper, almost as much frightened as 
he, and read slowly, and with trembling voice: 

“The Methodist Church gave a warm welcome to its 
young pastor last evening. The Rev. James Jameson 
and his young wife are comfortably settled in their new 
home, and we hope a long, happy, and successful life 
lies before them.” 

The color faded from the old lady’s face as she whis- 
pered: “ Husband, can it be true? Isit,indeed,our boy?” 

“Our boy, mother! How could he come so near the 
old home, and not come to us? And yet the name!” 

“Tt may be, it may be,” quickly replied the wife. 
“Perhaps he did not dare come to us after fifteen long 
years away from home; but come so near, so near, and 
waited for us to come and meet him!” 

“*And when he was yet a great way off his Father 
met him,’” said the old man musingly. “God knows 
how gladly I’d go to the ends of the earth to meet my boy. 
But this man is a minister, mother.” 

“ And who knows but the grace of God has met our 
boy on the way somewhere, and converted his heart; 
and once a saved man, why shouldn’t he go preaching 
to save other men,—you know we gave him good school- 
ing, father,—and where should he preach but here, near 
his own home, where his own parents and old neighbors 
and friends would soon hear of him, and open their arms 
and take him to their hearts again. Oh, let us go, 
father! let us go this very night to him.” 

She had risen in her earnestness, and stood with her 
hand on the door as though, unprotected from the 
weather as she was, she would start for her boy. 

“Patience, mother,” said the old man, drawing her 
back. “It isn’t very likely it is our boy; ‘Jameson’ 
isn’t a very uncommon name; it is too late to go to- 
night any way, and we'll sleep over it, and if it seems best 
to go in the morning, why, the horses and I can get over 
the ground faster if you stay at home and manage things.” 








How much or how little sleep visited the old couple’s 
eyes that-night, neither ever knew; but as early the next 
morning as the necessary work of the farm would per- 
mit, old Mr. Jameson trotted his horses briskly down the 
road with their heads turned again toward Morris, 
twelve miles away. 

Meanwhile the minister and his wife were sitting 
down to a little earlier dinner than usual, when the 
| door-bell rang. Mr. Jameson stepped to the door, and 
found himself face to'face with an old man. His face 
was seamed with lines which toil and sorrow had drawn 
there, while clear honest eyes looked out from under 
shaggy eyebrows with such an eager, expectant look 
that the young man was startled. 

Not a word was spoken, till the minister said: 

“Did you wish to see me? 
tell me your errand?” 

Then the old man’s face clouded; shaking his head 
slowly, he said, as though he had not heard the question: 

“No, it is not he; the voice is not the same, the eye 
is not the same, nothing is the same. My boy’s eyes 
were blue, and his hair brown; no, it is not he! But 
how can I go home and tell his mother?” 

“ What is it, my friend? ” asked the young man, deeply 
touched. ‘“ Whom did you wish to see? 
tell me about it.” 

“It was my boy I wanted to see; my James Jameson! 
He left home fifteen years ago,—sai'e 1 in an English ves- 
sel, he said,—but that was the last word we ever heard, 
and we’ve watched and waited all these years for him, 
Last night we saw your name ina paper, heard you had 
come here to live, and we thought, mother and I, there 
was just a chance—” But here his voice shook, and he 
turned and looked down the street, hiding his face from 
the young man’s gaze. 

“T am James Jameson, surely,” said the minister, tak- 
ing the old man’s hand tenderly, “ and though not your 
son, I will be all to you that a son can be, if you will let 
me. Come in, and see my wife, and let us give you 
a cup of tea before you start home again.” 

A tear stole down the old man’s cheek, but he shook 
his head. 

“No, thank you; and thank you again for your kind 
words. We are sorely in need of a little comfort, mother 
|and I, and if you’ll bring your wife, and come and see 








Will you not come in and 











Come in, and 








us some day, you’!l be more than welcome, But now I 
must go, for she’ll be watching for me; but how can I 
go back to her without the boy!” 

He wrung the young man’s hand and left him. 

And I thought, as [ heard the story from the lips of 


the young minister himself, just so our heavenly Father 
loves us; so he watches and waits, year after year, for 
our return to him. The home is ready, the feast is pre- 
pared; how long shall he wait for the returning footsteps 
| of those who have wandered away? 
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1. January 4.—Paul at Troas...... Acts 2: 2-16 
2. January 11.—Paul at Miletus... possrenceendeenpesves seonecseneibbuceesbenee Acta 20: 17-27 
&. January 18.—Paul’s Perewel. .........00:6.cscccccecsseereceeenmenveneers Acta 20; 23-38 
4. January 2%.—Paul Going to Jerusalem... ieceuous epaceenoees Acta 21: 1-14 
6. February 1.—Paul at Jerusalem.....................6. Acta 21: 15-26 
6. February 8.—Paul Assailed. Acts 21: 27-40 
7. February 15. —Payl’ B DOTOTMO..0.....cseeseecesceccngereqeessereronssenennnne Acts 22: 1-21 
8 February 22.—Paul Before theCouncil. Acts 23: 1-11 
% March 1.—Paul Sent to Felix.. Semeepesbnecou Acts 23: 12-24 
10. March 8S.—Paul Before Felix... — Acts 24: 10-27 
ll, March 15.—Paul Before Agripps..................... Acts 26: 1-18 
12. March 22.—Paul Vindicated..................... Acts 26 : 19-32 


13. March 29.—Review. 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 8, 1885. 


TITLE 


: PAUL BEFORE FELIX, 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 24: 


COMMON VERSION. 

10. Then Paul, after that the | 
governor had beckoned unto him 
to speak, answered, Forasmuch 
as I know that thou hast been of 
many years a judge unto this na- 
tion, I do the more cheerfully an- 
swer for myself: 

11, Because that thou mayest 
understand, that there are yet but 
twelve days since I went up to Je- 
ru'sa-lem for to worship. 

12, And they neither found me 
in the temple disputing with any 
man, neither raising up the peo- 
ple, neither in the synagogues, nor 
in the city: 

13. Neither can they prove the 
things whereof they now accuse 
me, 

14. But this I confess unto thee, 
that after the way which they 
call heresy, 80 worship I the God 
of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in the law and 
in the prophets: 

15. And have hope toward God, 
which they themselves also allow, 
that there shall be a resurrection 
of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust, 

16, And herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a con- 
science yoid of offence toward 
God, and toward men, 

17. Now after many years I 
came to bring alms to my nation, 
and offerings. 

18. Whereupon certain Jews 
from A’si-a found me purified in 
the temple, neither with multi- 
tude, nor with tumult, 

19. Who ought to have been 
here before thee, and object, if 
they had aught against me. 

20. Or else let these same here 
Say, if they have found any evil 
doing in me, while I stood before 
the council, 

21, Except it be for this one 
voice, that I cried standing among 





them, Touching the resurrection 
of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion by you this day. 

22. And when Fe'lix heard | 
these things, having more perfect 
knowledge of that way, he de- 





ferred them, and said, When | 23 


Lys‘i-as the chief captain shall 
come down, I will know the ut- 
termost of your matter. 

23. And he commanded a cen- 
turion to keep Paul, and to let 
him have liberty, and that he 
should forbid none of his ac- 
quaintance to minister or come 
unto him. 

24. And after certain days, 
when Felix came with his wife 
Dru-sil’‘la, which was a Jewess, he 
sent for Paul,and heard him con- 
cerning the faith in Christ. 

25. And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Fe‘lix trem- 
bled, and answered, Go thy 
way for this time; when I have 
a convenient season, I will call 
for thee. 

26. He hoped also that money | 
should have been given him of | 
Paul, that he might loose him; | 
wherefore he sent for him the | 
oftener, and communed with him, | 

27. But after two years Por’ci-us | 
Fes’tus came into Felix’ room: 
and Fe'lix, willing to shew the | 
Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 





10-27.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

10 And when the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, 
Paul answered, 

Forasmuch as I know that 
thou hast been of many years 
a judge unto this nation, I do 
cheerfully make my defence: 

11 seeing that thou canst take 

knowledge, that it is not more 

than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem: 

and neither in the temple did 

they find me disputing with 

any man or stirring up a 

crowd, nor in the synagogues, 

13 nor in the city, Neither can 
they prove to thee the things 
whereof they now accuse me, 

14 But this I confess unto thee, 
that after the Way which they 
call ! a sect, so serve I the God 
of our fathers, believing all 
things which are according to 
the law, and which are writ- 

15 ten in the prophets: having 
hope toward God, which these 
also themselves *look for, that 
there shall be a resurrection 
both of the just and unjust. 

16 Herein do I also exercise myself 
to have a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and men 

17 alway. Now after *%many 
years I came to bring alms 
to my nation, and offerings: 

18 ‘amidst which they found me 
purified in the temple, with 
no crowd, nor yet with tumult: 
but there were certain Jews 

19 from Asia—who ought to have 
been here before thee, and to 
make accusation, if they had 

20 aught against me. Or else let 
these men themselves say what 
wrong-doing they found, when 

21 I stood before the council, ex- 
cept it be for this one voice, 
that I cried standing among 
them, Touching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead I am called in 
question before you this day. 

22 ‘But Felix, having more ex- 
act knowledge concerning the 
Way, deferred them, saying, 
When Lysias the chief captain 
shall come down, I will deter- 
mine your matter, And he 
gave order to the centurion that 
he should be kept in charge, 
and should have indulgence; 
and not to forbid any of his 
friends to minister unto him. 

24 ‘But after certain days, Felix 
came with Drusilla, his wife, 
*which was a Jewess, and sent 
for Paul, and heard him con- 
cerning the faith in Christ 

25 Jesus, And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, and ‘*temper- 
ance, and the judgment to 
come, Felix was terrified, and 
answered, Go thy way for this 
time; and when I have a con- 
venient season, I will call thee 

26 unto me. He hoped withal 
that money would be given 
him of Paul: wherefore also he 
sent for him the oftener, and 

27 communed with him. But 

when two years were fulfilled, 

Felix was succeeded by Por- 

cius Festus; and desiring to gain 

favour with the Jews, Felix 
left Paul in bonds, 


1 


* American Committee would petredace the ma pan reading of verse 


17 into the text, and would translate who 


1Or, heresy *%Or, — - 8Or, some 
own we. *Or, 


instead of which, in verse 24. 
*Or, in presenting which *Gr. his 


LESSON PLAN. 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. 
Lesson Topic: Seeking the Approval of Conscience. 

1. What Paul Did Not Do, vs. 10-13. 
Lesson OUTLINE a What Paul Did Do, vs. 14-21. 

3. What Felix Delayed to Do, vs. 22-27. 


GOLDEN Text: A conscience void of offence toward God, 
and toward men,—Acts 24: 16, 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Acts 24: 10-27, Seeking the approval of conscience. 

T, —2 Cor. 1: 12-24. The joy of an approving conscience. 
W.—Gen. 42; 21- 28, The pain of a guilty conscience. 

T. —1 Pet, 3: 8-22. The testimony of a good conscience 
F,—1 Tim. 4: 1-16. The peril of an evil conscience. 
$.—Heb. 10: 19-39. The purifying of conscience. 

§.—1 John 3; 13-24. The approval of conscience. - 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. WHAT PAUL DID NOT DO, 
1. Paul's Judge: 
I know that thou hast been... a judge (10). 
If one man sin against another, the judge shall judge him (1 Sam. 
2: 25), 
Who file me a judge or a divider over you? Game 12: 14.) 


In a city a judge, which feared not God (Luke 18; 2), 
lam not minded to be a judge of these matters (Acts 18: 15). 


ll. Paul's Disclaimer: 
Neither... did they find me disputing... or stirring up (12). 
Nor against the temple, nor against Cesar, have I sinned (Acts 25: 8). 


Though I had done nothing against the people (Acts 28:17), 

In the grace of God, we behaved ourselves (2 Cor. 1 ; 12). 

itl, Paul’s Challenge : 

Neither can they prove... whereof they now accuse me (13). 

Bringing . . . charges, which they could not prove (Acts 25: 7). 

Give none occasion to the adversary for reviling (1 Tim. 5; 14). 

Ye are spoken against, they may be put to shame (1 Pet. 3; 16). 

That he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed (Tit. 2: 8). 

1. Paul made his defense cheerfully, because he knew he was 
defending a good cause. 
2. Paul made his defense skillfully, knowing that one is not excused 

for using bad arguments, because he is engaged in defending a 
‘ood cause, 

’aul made his defense before Felix confidently, having already 
been tried and acquitted at the bar of his own conscience, 

. Paul made his defense defiantly. Right-doing calls for no apolo- 
sizing. To submit is to admit, when one is openly charged with 
evil-doing. 

5. Paul made his defense defiantly, knowing that he had given no 
occasion for the accusations brought against him. Conscious 
= mg makes a man bold; conscious guilt makes a man 

uster, 


- 


II, WHAT PAUL DID DO, 

1. He Confessed Christ: 

I confess unto thee, that after the Way, which they call a sect 
(14). 
I will speak of thy testimonies also before kings (Psa. 119 : 46). 
Every one therefore who shall confess me before men ( Matt. 10: 32). 
If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord (Rom. 10: 9), 
ll. He Served God: 

So serve I the God of our fathers (14). 
We will walk in the name of the Lord our God (Mic. 4 : 5). 
The God of our fathers, hath glorified his Servant (Acts 3: 13). 
I thank God, whom I serve trom my forefathers (2 Tim. 1 : 3). 
ill, He Reverenced the Old Testament: 

Believing all... according to the law, and. . 
(14). 
Not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets (Matt. 5 : 17). 
They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear (Luke 16 : 29), 
After the reading of the law and the prophets (Acts 13 : 15). 
IV. He Believed in the Resurrection: 

Shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust (15), 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God (Job 19 : 26). 
And many of them that sleep . . . shall awake (Dan. 12: 2). 
All that are in the tombs shall hear his voice ( ae 4 28). 
Came also the resurrectidn of the dead (1 Cor. 15 
Who shall fashion anew the body of our bumilisiion (Phil. 3 : 21). 
V. He Sought a Clear Conscience: 

Exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence (16). 
«In their hearts, their conscience bearing witness (Rom. 2: i 

I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me.(Rom. 9 : 

The testimony of our conscience, that in holiness @ Cor. 1 : FY 2). 
Acceptable, if for conscience toward God (1 Pet, 2 : 19). 
I have lived before God in all good conseience (Acts 23: 1). 
Vi. He Helped the Needy: 

I came to bring alms to my nation (17). 
I go unto Jerusalem, ministering unto the saints (Rom. 15 : 25). 

Will I send to carry your bounty unto Jerusalem 41 Cor.-16 : 3). 

1. “I confess.” What Pauf had done he was ready‘to acknowledge. 


. the prophets 


with being a follower of Christ. 
“ They call a sect.” 
rianism so long as only Christ’s enemies are raising it 


yo 

* Relieving. . .the law.” Has that law been repealed? Then 

aia that it demands your allegiance as*much as it did 
‘aul’ 

. “Hope toward God.” Toward God is the true direction for hop- 
~ing. Hopelessness Godward means blank despait manward. 
“Exercise myself.” It requires constant effort to follow Christ 

closely. But it is the best kind of exercise. It mate of Paul a 

giant in moral strength. 

* Conscience void of offence ... alway.” Some. one has wisely 
said, “ It is always term time in the court of conscience.” 

. “TIT came to bring alms.” Paul had come among the Jews on an 
erraud of mercy, and the merciless Jews had straightway sought 

to slay him. 

“ Certain Jews... ought to have been here.” But they were not 

there. Such men prefer haranguing a lawless mob tw testifying 

in a court oflaw. The Devil's agents are constitutional cowards. 
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III. WHAT FELIX DELAYED TO DO, 


|, He Delayed Satisfying the Jews: 

Feliz ... deferred them, saying, when Lysias . 
The jedines shall make diligent inquisition (Deut. 19: 18). 
They asked him to abide a longer time (Acts 18 : 20). 
The, = examination had, | might have somewhat to write (Acts 

: 26) 
il. "i Delayed Accepting Christ: 
1, The Opportunity. 

Paul... reasoned of righteousness... and the judgment 
(24 »2 25). 

That I may reason with you before the Lord (1 Sam, 12: 7), 


Bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob (Isa. 41 ; 21). 
Told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by (Luke 18 ; 37). 


. come (22). 





No man should be slow in pleading guilty when ‘he is charged4 
What if they do? Fear not the cry of secta- 4 
against 


2. The Opportunity Neglected. 


Go thy way for this time; and when I have a convenient sea- 
son, I will cali thee (25). 


Seek ye the Lord while he may be found (Isa. Oy 6). 
This ple say, The time is not — (Hag. 1: 
But they made light of it, and wen 
Go to now, ye that say, To-day or 
lil. He Delayed Releasing Paul: 
To gain favor with the Jews, Feliz left Paul in bonds (27). 
Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, released ... Barabbas 
(Mark 15: 15). 
Festus, ... to gain favour with the Jews, answered Paul (Acts 25 : 9). 
P gree men, or God?., . seeking to please men? (Gal. 1: 10.) 
. One like Felix may know a great deal about the Way, and still 
not travel in it. 
One may listen like Felix to the pees of a Paul, and be 
moved and terrified, and still not be benefited. 
. One may like Felix be convinced of the reality of the future 
judgment, and even dread its coming, without making the least 
reparation to meet it. 
ne who like Felix waits for this “convenient season” for 
accepting Christ, never finds it. We shall. never buy heaven by 
allowing the interest on our sins to accumulate. 
One who like Felix has been long and persistently disregardi ng 
Paul’s words is in great danger of persisting in that disrega 
until presently Festus or death shall come along, and take him 
forever away from the reach of Paul’s voice. 


sat. 22 : 5). 
baw he. Jas. 4: 13). 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CONSCIENCE, 
1. Having a Good Conscience: 
Is a source of réjoicing (2 Cor. 1 : 12). 
Is a cause for thanksgiving (2 Tim. 1: 3). 
Is an end of the commandment (1 Tim. 1: 5). 
Is a witness of a right heart (Rom. 9: 1). 
Is an earnest of victory (1 Pet. 3: 1). 


2. Having an Evil Conscience: 
Because of eg (Tit. 1: 15). 
From unbelief (1 Tim, 4: 
Through others’ example ti Cor. 8: 7). 


3. To Have a Good Conscience: 
We must strive for it (Acts 24 : 16). 
We must trust and believe (1 Tim. 3: 9). 
We must purify conscience by ned s blood (Heb. 9: 13, 114). 
We must accept Christ (Heb. 10 : 22). 


4. The Work of Conscience: 
It reproves of sin (2 Sam. a: 10: 2 Kings 22 : 18-20). 
It convicts of sin (Acts 2: 
It leads to humility (John 8 8: 9), 
It bears witness (Rom. 2: 15). 
Its approval brings courage in trial (1 Pet. 2: 19). 
Its approval leads to triumph (1 Pet. 3 : 16). 
Its condemnation indicates God’s disapprobation (1 John 3 :19-2-). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


At nine o’clock in the evening of the day in which the 
Jewish plot had been made known to Lysias, Paul and his 
escort left the Castle of Antonia, and beneath the friendly 
cover of darkness, took the road to Cesarea. Before morn- 
ing the little force of cavalry and infantry had reached 
Antipatris. Here the infantry halted, and, committing Paul 
to the care of the cavalry, returned to Jerusalem. The cav- 
alry pushed on to Cesarea with their prisoner; and reaching 
that city, delivered Paul to the custody of Felix, presenting 
at the same time the letter of Lysias. After a brief exami- 
nation of the prisoner, Felix directed that Paul should be 
kept in the Pretorium of Herod till his accusers should 
appear. 

Meanwhile Ananias and his party were not idle. They 
had received an official notice from Lysias of the transfer of 
Paul to the custody of Felix. Five days after Paul’s escape, 
Ananias and a delegation from the Sanhedrin arrived in 
Cesarea. They brought with them a lawyer named Tertul- 
lus to present the case before the governor; but they did not 
bring with them the Asiatic Jews who were the instigators 
of the attack upon Paul, and who ought therefore to have 
been their most important witnesses. It is possible that this 
may have been a measure of precaution, as the Jews did not 
know whether a Roman governor might not look upon the 
beginning of the riot from a different standpoint than them- 
selves. 

On the fifth day after Paul’s escape, Paul and his accusers 
again found themselves face to face in the judgment hall of 
Herod. The proceedings were begun by Tertullus, whose 
Latin name does not necessarily imply Roman nationality. 
Indeed, from the tenor of his flattering address to Felix, and 
sjthis identification of himself with the Jews (“We ... 
this nation . . . our law”), it would seem that Tertullus was 

-himself a Jew, though one familiar with Roman law. His 
Fepeech presented the case of the Jews in the most favorable 
light, repeating the false allegation that Paul had attempted 
to profane the temple. On the conclusion of Tertullus’s 
speech, an opportunity was given to Paul to answer for him- 
self, Here the lesson opens. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, DD., LL.D. 

On the passage omitted between the emd of Acts 23 amd 
24: 10 we desire to make a few remarks. 

1. Verse 1.—After five days. Compare note on verse 11}. 

2. The last clause of verse 6,“and would have judged 
according to our law,” together with verse 7 and with the 
first clause of verse 8, “commanding his accusers to eome 
unto thee” do not appear in the Revised Version, being 
r rejected from the text by Tischendorf and by Westcott and 
Hort, after the oldest Greek manuscripts, and the oldest 
manuscript of the Vulgate. It may be added that there is a 
probability that the Jewish advocate would not needlessly 
attack Lysias. 

3. And the Jews also (v.9). Compare 22:30. Luke gives 
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a meagre account of the speech, but gives enough to allow its 
emptiness to be judged of. The Jews seem not to have spoken 
at length on their case, : 

Verse 10.— When the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, 
Paul answered: The procurator or governor did not call Paul 
up to speak by words, but by a sign. In 26:1, Agrippa calls 
him to speak by words. In 13:16, Paul beckoned with a 
downward motion of the hand for silence. Before Agrippa 
\€26: 1) he stretched out his hand at the beginning of his 
epeech, as was the orator’s usage.—Forasmuch as I know that 
thou hast been of many years (for many years) a judge unto this 
“nation, I do cheerfully make my defence: Felix had been pro- 
curator of Judza a longer time than most of the men holding 
that dignity, and knew the Jewish feeling better than many 
others. 

Verse 11.—Seeing that thou canst take knowledge that it is not 
more than twelve days since I went up to worship at Jerusalem : 
The connection is not perfectly clear between this verse and 
the foregoing. Conybeare and Howson’s understanding of it 
is that Felix having held the office of governor “ would 
know that Paul had not been resident there for many years; 
besides which he could easily ascertain the date of his 
arrival.” But very many Jews must have come to the great 
feasts, and gone, without the governor’s knowing of it. It is 
better to translate that Felix from his residence in Judza 
could well understand that Paul’s residence in Jerusalem, 
like that of many others, could have been very short.— That 
it is not more than twelve days since I came to worship at Jerusalem : 
The careful student of the passage from 21: 15 to chapter 24 
will readily admit that the time of Paul’s stay in Jerusalem was 
quite short, but may find it hard to reduce it to not more than 
twelve days, because (1) it is not clear where the twelve days 
ought to begin; (2) nor is it certain how long a time had 
expired before the riot in the temple; nor (3) how long 
he had been in Cesarea. Meyer reckons the days thus: The 
day of his arrival at Jerusalem (21 : 15-17), 1; of his inter- 
view with James, 1; of his taking a part in the Nazarite’s 
vow, 5; on the last of which he was rescued from the mob,— 
in all, thus far, 7; his presence in the’Sanhedrin, 18; the 
conspiracy against him, 1 = 9; the latter part of his journey 
to Cesarea in the day-time, 1 = 10; two days’ stay in Cesa- 
rea, 212; the present day, 1=13. To make this out, 
Meyer includes the day of the meeting of the parties before 
Felix as the last, and the day of the conspiracy as the first of 
the five days, after which Ananias and others came down to 
Cesarea, which is not fully satisfactory. Another computa- 
tion, slightly differing, is given by Dr. Hackett in his com- 
mentary, p. 383 (ed. 2). The day of Paul’s arrival at Jeru- 
salem, he thinks, ought hardly to be counted ; for he arrived 
there, it may be, towards evening. We thus have one day 
more to add to the five daysof 24:1. The question on what 
day in the progress of the vow the riot took place is indeter- 
minate. There is thus no essential difficulty attending on 
the twelve days, even if the words “ after five days” of 24: 1 
are not made to include the day on the morning of which the 
parties appeared before Felix. 

Verses 12, 13.— And neither in the temple did they find me dis- 
puting with any man, or stirring up a crowd, nor in the synagogues, 
nor in the city. Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof 
they now accuse me: The charges were in part vague and 
loose; one of them was, that he was a pestilent fellow, as we 
say a pest, which no one would say but a Jew; another was that 
he was aatirrer up of seditions (for which the singular sedition 
is found also, in a number of manuscripts, but not of the 
best), for the Jews throughout the world ; that is, the Roman 
empire (that is, that, wherever he went, divisions followed 
his preaching among the Jews). The third was that he was 
a man in the front rank of the Nazarenes, a word only here 
used as denoting a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, and chosen 
because the family to which Jesus belonged, lived in a place 
already despised by the Jews. The only criminal charge, 
that he brought a Gentile into the temple, and thereby pro- 
faned it, and so caused a riot, was false. These things were, 
without doubt, enlarged upon, and Luke only gives the heads 
of the declamation. Now the apostle denies all this, and, 
going farther, he denies anything like riot or tumult; and 
adds that his foes could not, as they had not, proved it. 

Verses 14, 15.—The apostle declares that there is one point 
in which he differs from his accusers; he believes in the 
gospel.— After the Way which they call a sect, so serve I the God 
of our fathers. A sect: The word here used, which has given 
rise to our word heresy, denotes a chosen mode of thinking 
and living; an early sense of the word being choice or 
option. When aspecial way of thinking in matters of reli- 
gion, which differs from others prevailing around it, such as 
that of the Pharisees, Sadducees, or Christians, is the subject 
of discourse, this is the word naturally chosen (comp. Acts 
5:17; 15:5; 28:22). The word inclines to the bad sense 
of opinionative differences of thinking, and to that of a spirit 
of separation from the Christian standard. For the word 
Way, which Paul nowhere uses exactly as it is used not infre- 
quently in the Acts, compare Acts 9: 2; 19: 9, 23,.—Believing 
all things which are according to the law, and which are written in 
the prophets: He believed in the law, as from God, but not 
as necessary to be observed by Gentile Christians (Gal. 3: 
27, 28), and in the prophets as, besides other offices, pointing 





to Christ.— Having hope toward God, which these also themselves 
look for, that there shall be a resurrection both of the just and 
unjust. These also: That there were no Sadducees in the 
delegation from the council is hardly credible. But they 
were few in number, although in high positions, and possi- 
bly the apostle chose to look on the delegates as representing 
the Jewish people, who were on the side of the Pharisees in 
their religious opinions. 

Verse 16.—Herein: In this profession or confession of my 
faith —Do I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and men alway ; I make strenuous endeav- 
ors to have a conscience free from sin in my relations to God 
and to men, and that always. In the profession of faith, or 
the truths professed, lay his endeavors; that is, on these 
truths his efforts to lead a righteous life rested or depended. 

Verse 17.—After speaking of his faith, he comes to the 
facts which occurred since his recent visit to Jerusalem, as 
giving no pretext for the charges against him. Now after 
many years I came to bring alms (literally, to do alms, as in 
Matt. 6: 2) to my nation, and offerings. Many years: That is, 
four years. The Greek word, translated many is literally 
more, and the standard of comparison is often omitted. In 
some of the cases, it takes away something from the force of the 
comparative. Thus, in Acts 13:31, “for more,” that is, quite a 
number, “ of days” ; 21: 10, “ while we were staying more days,” 
that is, a good many days, etc. Offerings is used both of un- 
bloody offerings and of bloody. This must not be understood 
of the offerings on behalf of the four men and Paul (Acts 
21: 26), which were sacrifices. Paul did not come to bring 
these, but he may have offered sacrifices, although nothing 
is said of them. He says also to bring alms to my nation, 
which is, strictly speaking, not accurate. The alms were 
collected for Christian Jews, and for no others (Rom. 15: 26; 
1 Cor. 16: 1). It is, however, a brief expression, as when 
the apostle says, “Achaia was ready a year ago” (2 Cor. 9: 
2), he means the Christians living in Achaia were ready. 

Verse 18.— Amidst which they found me purified in the temple 
(ch. 21: 26)—with no crowd, nor yet with tumult. Purified: 
In the condition of one who had purified himself, which 
would make improbable any tumultuous conduct, on his part, 
during his religious services there. 

Verse 19.—The Authorized Version connects certain Jews 
from Asia, of verse 18, with found me purified, of this verse. 
The Revised Version has in verse 18 they, that is, the accu- 
sers who appeared before Felix. The Authorized Version 
carried the construction of verse 18 onward. Certain Jews 
found me . . . Who ought to have been here (see 21: 27). The 
Revised Version, by referring (v. 18) they to the accusers, 
introduces “ but there were certain Jews from Asia,” fol- 
lowed by the mark of something suppressed, such as “ caused 
the tumult.” But this is awkward, as leaving the main point 
unexplained. Why should “certain Jews from Asia” stand 
in the text, when what they did was suppressed? There is 
no occasion for the suppression, or “aposiopesis,” as it is 
called. We conclude that the Revised Version has a false 
view of the passage, and the Authorized Version the right 
one; and in matter of fact it was Jews from Asia who found 
him purified or purifying himself in all quietness. It was for 
them to appear here and give evidence against him, 

Verses 20, 21.—Or else let these men themselves say (if they 
cannot find the Asiatic Jews, or induce them to appear as 
witnesses) what wrong-doing they found, when I stood before the 
council, except it be for this one voice, that I cried standing among 
them, Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion before you this day: The apostle here seizes on the main 
point, on that which divided and broke up the council. 
What wrong-doing, from the Pharisees’ point of view, or 
from his own, was there in what he then said, which to him 
was a cardinal belief, as well as to all serious-minded Phari- 
sees. Paul still intends to maintain the advantage which he 
then gained ; and it could only bring disgrace on the sanhe- 
drists of the Sadducean faction to havea faithful report made 
of the shameful scene on that occasion. 

Verse 22.— But Felix, having more exact knowledge concerning 
the Way, deferred them: Felix cared very little about Jews 
or their religious opinions; but his long residence in Pales- 
tine having enabled him to have a somewhat exact knowl- 
edge of the Christians (for the Way, comp. 19: 9, 23), he 
deferred them, or put off the case, out of policy, and under 
the pretense of waiting until Claudius Lysias should come 
down from Jerusalem. Felix was in no hurry to have justice 
done. He probably disliked the Jews, and was friendly to 
Paul. ‘ 

Verse 23.—His favorable feeling toward Paul was shown by 
his order given to the centurion who had Paul in charge, to 
let him have indulgence, which in part consisted in allowing 
Paul’s friends to minister to his wants. He was thus in free 
custody, chained to a soldier, but was not, as I understand it, 
to be left to himself, 

Verse 24.— But after certain days, Feliz came with Drusilla his 
wife, which was a Jewess, and sent for Paul. Cume denotes probably 
not came to Cwesarea, with which the author had nothing to do, 
but to the judgment hall, or Herod’s palace.— With Drusilla 
his wife: This Jewess, the daughter of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 
12:1), after being betrothed to the prince of Commagene, 
would not marry him, because he refused to become a Jew, but 





was married to one Azizus, king of Emesa, who adopted her 
religion. Felix seduced her, and then married her. She and 
her son by Felix perished in an eruption of Vesuvius, under 
the Emperor Titus (Jos. Antig. XX, 37, 1, 2).—And heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus: Probably he had never 
heard the faith and the morals of the gospel, so brought 
together before by a man of such a soul and spirit. 

Verse 25.—And as he reasoned (or, while he was discour- 
sing) of righteousness and temperance (continence or self- 
restraint) and the judgment to come (that is coming), Feliz, 
having become terrified, answered and said (or, addressing Paul, 
said), Go thy way for this time; and when I have a convenient 
season, I will call thee unto me: He may have asked Paul to 
speak of the faith to gratify Drusilla, who wanted to hear a 
Christian teacher; but did not expect much besides doctrine, 
nothing that bore on the heart. Few scenes in the world’s 
history can be more solemn and affecting than such an 
unexpected discourse from such a man as Paul, with so much 
sincerity, holiness, and kindliness, to such a man, with the 
victim of his lust, as Meyer has it, sitting by him. 

Verse 26.—He hoped withal that money would be given him of 
Paul ; wherefore also he sent for him the oftener, and communed 
with him: Probably Paul soon found out why Felix wanted 
to see him so often. When he saw what the principal object 
in the visits of the governor was, he must have expected no 
justice at his hands. 

Verse 27.—And the hope that Paul in some underhanded 
way could be bought out of his imprisonment, only length- 
ened that imprisonment. It continued for two years, when 
Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus ; and desiring to gain favor 
with the Jews (whose favor his worthless and arbitrary acts 
had not secured, as well as fearing that he might be accused 
by them before the emperor), Felix left Paul in bonds: This 
imprisonment continued two whole years with no reasons of 
justice, but rather for the reason that Felix had an important 
deposit in his hands, by giving up which he might make a 
lucrative bargain. Felix was accused on his return to Rome, 
by Jews in Cesarea, before the emperor Nero, but was saved 
from harm by his own worthless brother Pallas, 

Festus, now made procurator of Judea, at a time which 
was full of evils in that province, held his office until his 
death, which seems to have taken place in A. D. 62, as his 
accession occurred in A. D.60. He was a vigorous governor, 
and no stain on his life has been recorded. 





HOW THE PRISONER CONVICTED THE 
JUDGE. 


BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D, 


It is a remarkable series of speeches, that, at this period, we 
find made by the great apostle in his own defense. He spoke 
to the mob from the stairs of the fortress, and next day to the 
Sanhedrin; he speaks now to the governor Felix, two years 
later to his successor Festus, and soon after to King Agrippa 
also; upon reaching Rome he will address the assembled 
Jews, and after long delay will speak again and again before 
Nero. In every case he knows how to make his self-defense 
the occasion of preaching Christ. Jesus had predicted to his 
disciples that they should be brought “ before governors and 
kings” for his sake, “for a testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles ;” and had added, “ But when they deliver you up, 
be not anxious how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given you in that hour what ye shall speak” (Matt. 10: 
18-20). Without such special inspiration they might well 
be “anxious” in appearing before the strange Roman tri- 
bunals, with their formal methods of procedure, and bodies 
of unwritten law. Surely the promise was fulfilled to Paul 
as he stood before this governor Felix, a man so cruel and 
mercenary, and yet so keenly intelligent, and spoke with 
such wisdom and power as not merely to defend himself, but 
to convict his judge. 

I. The prisoner defends himself (vs. 10-21). 

(1.) He makes a conciliatory introduction, without violating 
truth. It was quite otherwise with Tertullus, the Roman 
lawyer, whom the high-priest had employed as counsel, and 
who had gone to Palestine [perhaps] in search of practice, as 
young English lawyers go-to India. Tertullus had learned, 
from his teachers in rhetoric, that he must always begin with 
a “conciliatory introduction;” and he did so on this occa- 
sion, by ludicrously gross flattery of the wicked governor. 
It is laughable to see, in Luke’s brief report (24: 2 f.), how 
exactly he opens like a second-rate lawyer trying to make a 
grand speech. When Paul comes to reply, he begins with 
something complimentary to Felix, and thoroughly true; 
namely, that he had been for years a governor and judge 
amoug the Jews, and understood their customs in attending 
the feasts. The apostle was everywhere a model of courtesy,’ 
but never at the expense of perfect sincerity. He begins and 
ends most of his epistles with strong expressions of affection, 
but there is very little of this in 2 Corinthians and Galatians, 
where so many were opposing his authority and forsaking 
the gospel. It is proper tosay all the pleasant things we cam 
about people, provided always they are true things. 

(2.) He meets the three counts of the accusation, denying two, 
and explaining the other. Tertullus had charged (24 : 5, 6) 
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that he was “a mover of insurrections” and “a ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes,” and that he attempted “ to pro- 
fane the temple.” Paul replies that, as the governor would 
understand, it was not more than twelve days since he went 
up to Jerusalem to the feast of Pentecost, and that he had 
created no disturbance of any kind in the temple or in the 
city (vs. 12, 18; compare 25: 8). He knew that in a Roman 
court things had to be proven, and declared that his accusers 
could not prove their charges (v.13). As to the “sect” to 
which they accused him of belonging, he confesses it, but 
alleges three points in the way of explanation and defense ; 
namely, that he and his brethren, like the other Jews, serve 
the God of their fathers, believe the Law and the Prophets, 
and hope for a resurrection of the dead (vs. 14, 15). On this 
last point he goes beyond the Pharisees, who expected only 
a resurrection of the righteous, and declares that he looks 
for a resurrection “both of the just and unjust.” 

(3.) He asserts his diligent and earnest endeavor to lead a 
conscientious and blameless life (v. 16). His recent conduct 
was no exception to this rule. He came to Jerusalem with 
& patriotic and pious purpose—he was behaving quietly and 
religiously—the Jews from Asia who assailed him in the 
temple, had not ventured to come and accuse him before the 
governor (vs. 17-19). The high-priest and other accusers 
who were present, he challenged to say whether the Sanhe- 
drin had found in him any wrong-doing; and he added a 
sarcastic reference to the furious conflict in that venerable 
body, awakened by his reference to the resurrection of the 
dead (vs. 20, 21), just as Elijah had ridiculed the priests of 
Baal with his ironical advice (1 Kings 18 ; 27). 

What a noble defense have we here—courteous but sin- 
cere, handling the practical issues strongly —asserting inno- 
cence, defying proof of wrong-doing, delicately satirizing his 
accusers. 

II. The prisoner puts the judge on trial (vs. 22-27). With 
us the governor and judge are different persons; but the 
Roman governor was also judge. 

(1.) Felix saw that the accusers had no case. There were 
no witnesses to prove sedition or tumult, or profaning the 
temple. Having been five years in Palestine, he had gained 
unusually exact knowledge concerning “the Way,” that is, 
the Christian way of truth and conduct, and understood that it 
was a purely religious movement, and that a Roman governor 
had nothing to do with it (comp. Festus in 25: 18,19). But 
then the accusers included the high-priest himself, whom he 
did not wish to offend. So he adopted the very common 
expedient in courts—he found an excuse to postpone the case 
(v. 22). Meantime the prisoner, being a Roman citizen 
against whom nothing was proved, must be kindly treated 
(v. 23). 

(2.) Felix desires a private interview with Paul, for two 
reasons, Knowing much concerning Christianity, he wished, 
as an intelligent ruler of the Jews, to learn more; and here 
was a leading Christian, evidently a man of ability and high 
character. His wife also, a Jewish princess, would be inter- 
ested in this remarkable outgrowth of the national religion 
(v. 24). The other reason was less creditable. Paul had 
mentioned that he came to Jerusalem to “bring alms and 
offerings” (v.17). Felix, doubtless, caught at this; the man 
was rich, and, in a private interview, would offer money to 
purchase his liberty (v.26). On such a hearer it seemed 
very unlikely that Christian preaching could make any deep 
impression,—a corrupt judge, and a tyrannical governor. 

(3.) Paul rises to the occasion. He preaches the faith in 
Jesus the Messiah (v. 24), the great central facts and truths 
of Christianity. Yet he does not confine himself to doctrinal 
truth, however important, but proceeds to the practical side 
of Christianity. And how skillfully he chooses his topics. 
He speaks to a grossly wicked man, vile with licentiousness, 
wanting to sell justice for money. He does. not denounce 
what is, but proclaims what ought to be—discourses upon the 
duties and truths most directly opposed to his hearer’s vices 
—upon “ righteousness, and self-control, and the judgment to 
come” (vy. 25). How beautifully wise! It is easy for a 
preacuer to assail vices with grand oratorical declamation, 
and do no good; it is often far wiser and more useful to hold 
up the opposite virtues, and let bad men see themselves in 
the Jight of the contrast. It is easy for an older brother or 
sister to rebuke the younger severely, showing up faults in 
strong terms; but how much wiser and more loving to 
explain and urge what is right. 

(4.) The judge is convicted by the prisoner. 
science of the wicked Felix is suddenly aroused. He sees 
the contrast between what he is and what he ought to be. 
He is “terrified.” Ah! not merely the grossly wicked, but 
all of us, if we saw sin as it is, our sin as it is, would be 
deeply moved, alarmed, terrified. 

(5.) And what does the convicted judge do, the convicted 
He had put off Paul’s 
trial, because he was not willing to do at once what was 
plainly the right thing to do. And so he puts off his own 
trial before his own conscience, which has convicted him and 
shaken him with its terrors, because he is not willing to 


The con- 


sinner? Alas! again he postpones. 


_ repent, to become righteous and self-controlled, to judge 


henceforth his fellow-men as one whom God will judge. O 
the uncounted millions, young and old, who have followed 





this bad example. “Go thy way for this time; and when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” In one sense 
he often had the convenient season, and often heard the 
apostle again during the two years that followed. But we 
have no reason to think that his conscience was ever again 
deeply stirred. Bad motives renewed their hold upon him— 
he kept hoping that the prisoner would offer money (v. 26). 
Let us all learn a lesson. If now you feel at all moved to 
turn from your sins unto God, do not delay—turn at once— 
for your life, turn at once. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a judge 
unto this nation, I do cheerfully make my defence (v.10). Paul 
was encouraged, while on trial, by the fact that he was 
before an intelligent judge. It is always a satisfaction to 
know that a man whom you want to convince of a truth is 
well informed on the subject in question. As a rule, the less 
a man knows, the more bigoted he is. And the more he 
knows, the readier he is to revise his opinions on fair evi- 
dence or sound argument. A lawyer with a good case pre- 
fers a learned judge or a well-informed jury. A clergyman 
has hope of convincing his hearers just in proportion to 
their intelligence. A competent teacher finds that the more 
his scholars know to begin with, about the lesson, the more 
he can teach them. There is nothing more discouraging, 
when you want to get a new idea into a man’s‘head, than to 
find that his head is now empty. 

Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof they now accuse 
me (v.13). It is the innocent man who is glad to be brought 
before an intelligent judge. And the innocent man can 
afford to defy his accusers. If what they say about him is 
not the truth, they cannot prove it. A falsehood can be 
believed, but it can never be proved. It behooves a man 
who hears charges against another, to weigh well the differ- 
ence between an accusation and a proof. Paul virtually 
challenged his judge as a hearer of evidence, when he defied 
his accusers to prove their accusations. He who believes a 
falsehood is himself convicted of a wrong judgment. Have 
that in mind, when you are hearing charges against any 
human being. 

I confess unto thee, that after the Way which they call a sect, so 
serve I the God of our fathers (v. 14). To be charged with 
schism and sectarianism, is not the worst thing for a Chris- 
tian believer. Paul wasn’t afraid of that reputation; nor 
was John Huss, nor John Wiclif, nor Martin Luther, nor 
Hugh Latimer, nor Nicholas Ridley, nor John Calvin, nor 
John Knox, nor John Wesley. Calling a man a sectarian, 
is no. proof that he holds any error in religious doctrine. 
The real question is, What is the truth? not, Does this man 
agree with the majority of Christians in the statement of 
truth ? 

Believing all things which are according to the law, and which 
are written in the prophets. That was the test of Paul’s 
It is a good test for to-day. The man who 
accepts the Bible as conclusive on all points of doctrine and 
conduct, rests on the only ground that any of us can chim as 
unvaryingly sure. Any man who refuses to refer his creed 
to the Bible, has no claim to be recognized as fairly of the 
church of Christ. And Paul recognized the Old Testament 
as an integral portion of the Word of God. Paul would 
doubtless be in favor of Old Testament study in the Inter- 
national lesson course to-day, if we were to speak out on that 
point. Paul was too sturdy a Christian to base his religion 
only on the latest Scripture writings. He took in the whole 
of them from first to last. 

To have a conscience void of offence toward God and men alway 
(v.16). A religion that isn’t good for seven days in the 
week, all the year round, is not worth much at any time. A 
great many people try to have a clear conscience while they 
are in sickness or other danger, or when they are at church 
and prayer-meeting, who are not so particular while in health 
and safety, and at active business. “Toward God and men.” 
The two tables of duties cannot fairly be separated. No man 
truly loves God who fails to love his fellows. And he who 
refuses love to God has no love for man which is worth 
speaking of. 


soundness, 


It is of little 
use for a man to proclaim his innocence, unless he is ready 
to appeal to the testimony of those who know all about him. 
He who is afraid to meet his special accusers, or any one else 
who can bring charges against him, must expect to rest under 
suspicion or to be accounted guilty, whatever may be his own 
knowledge of his conduct and motives. 


Or else let these men themselves say (v. 20). 


The innocent man 
As soon as he is 
exercised to keep others from telling what they know about 
him, a man’s power for good has departed. 

Felix was terrified (v. 25). That was an encouraging sign 
as far as it went, but it was not enough. Unless a man rec- 
ognizes his danger, he is not likely to seek safety. If he has 
no fear of impending evil, he will not fly from it. But see- 
ing danger does not in itself secure safety. Fearing evil does 
not avert evil. The devils, we are told, tremble—tremble 


ought to be the frank and fearless man. 





in terror—but that does not make them penitent. Terrified 
trembling is not restful trusting. ‘There are multitudes who 
are terrified at the thought of the judgment to come, who 
never turn from their sins or call in confidence on the Sav- 
iour of sinners. 

Go thy way for this time. Very few men ever purpose 
to reject salvation once for all. They only put off its accept- 
tance “for this time.” They intend to take it up at some 
time or other, but not now. But this time may be their only 
time. It is surely their best time for this business, There 
is, in fact, not a promise in the Bible for any other time than 
this time. It is this time or nothing, to every sinner. 

When I have a convenient season. A man always finds 
a convenient season for doing what he loves best. Whether 
it is working, or eating, or sleeping, or pleasure-seeking, 
or money-getting, or place-hunting, if it has his heart 
he will find time for it. If he does not find a convenient 
season for accepting the offer of salvation, it is because 
he values something above that. He thinks more of the life 
that now is, than of the life which is tocome. He fails to 
realize how much more of joy there is in the present life to 
one who has Christ for his Saviour, than to one who is not 
at peace with God. The convenient season for taking hold 
of the richest treasure God can give to man, and for receiv- 
ing the best of blessings, is now. He who is not ready to be 
saved when the life-boat is at the wreck will never have a 
more convenient season for his rescue. This hour is your 
convenient season for that which is best worth your attention 
and doing. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Paul before Feliz, and Felix before Paul.—Begin, by calling 
attention to the speedy return of Paul to Cesarea. Only 
a few days before he had been there, a free man, as the 
guest of Philip. About two weeks before, Agabus had given 
his impressive and prophetic object-lesson with Paul’s girdle. 
Now, persecuted by the Jews, and bound by the Gentiles, 
Paul is again in the city, but in prison. Of course, there was 
great talk among the brethren in Cwsarea, when they heard 
the news’; and, doubtless, their hearts were filled with fore- 
bodings about Paul’s future experiences. Having said this 
briefly, let the teacher catch up the intervening events, which 
can be found elsewhere in this paper. This done, we are 
ready to take up Paul’s defense. 

Draw out Paul’s reply to the accusation of sedition. - It 
consists in the statement that he had been in Jerusalem only 
a week (v. 11); for of the twelve days, five had been spent in 
Cesarea,—leaving a time too short to work up any seditious 
plans, especially as he went up for a different purpose alto- 
gether. Astothe charge of profaning the temple, Paul simply 
denies it, and calls for proof. Furthermore, as regards the 
charge that he was a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
Paul admits the charge, but at once claims that what they call 
heresy is really only the completer fulfillment of Moses and 
the Prophets. Having thus made answer to their charges, 
the apostle goes on to touch on the errand of charity which 
led him to the Holy City, and claims that there is not the 
faintest ground for any charge against him, excepting, possi- 
bly, on the ground that he asserted his faith in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. This closes Paul’s defense. Felix, finding 
that he needs more light in the matter, defers decision until 
Lysias can give in his testimony, and in the meantime Pau! 
is allowed considerable liberty. So time dragged on. Felix 
heard Paul often, and on one occasion, when Paul waxed 
eloquent in presenting the great truths of righteousness, 
temperance (or, self-control), and the judgment to come, 
Felix was terrified. So he hasted, and closed the interview, 
with the promise that he would again call for the apostle. 
This he did, and that many times during two whole years. 
In the meantime, his avaricious soul hoped that Paul would 
offer him some bribe to release him. But as this did not 
take place, when Felix was removed from his position and 
succeeded by Porcius Festus, the former left Paul in bonds, 
so as to please the Jews. 

In all these interviews between Felix and Paul, of which 
two are given somewhat ip, detail, we mever find Paul at all 
alarmed or abashed. Self-possessed and calm he defends 
himself, and even finds time to preach the gospel, and that 
with great power. Where did the secret of this boldness lie? 
It lay in his having a clear conscience. For this Paul 
had labored for years. Godward and manward, he had tried 
to do his duty in spite of all opposition. The troubles which 
beset him on every side arose from just this manly effort. 
Had he refused to go up to Jerusalem, he might have 
escaped all this persecution. But to meet the cal! of con- 
science he went, and now he had the great support of an 
approving conscience. So Paul before Felix remained calm 
and unterrified. There was one occasion, however, when the 
scales were turned, and in reality Felix stood before Paul’s 
bar; and as Paul reasoned concerning the eternal truths of 
righteousness, and vividly presented the judgment day, to 
which both Felix and he were hastening, Felix was terrified. 
Why so? Because his conscience bore witness against him. 
“Conscience makes cowards of us all,” and let any man’s 
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conscience be thoroughly awakened, and it will be to him 
what Mount Sinai was to the Israelites, a source of fear and 
trembling. This makes the preacher of righteousness more 
than a match for any unjust judge or king. Thus David 
before Nathan, when directly charged with his sin, trembles, 
and confesses his guilt. Thus Herod before John the Bap- 
tist goes even farther than merely to recognize his deeds as 
evil, He actually does many things because of the pungent 
appeals of his prisoner, which he otherwise would not have 
done. So, too, Ahab is forced to a temporary repentance 
through the stern words of the godly prophet. Had Herod, 
Ahab, Felix, all acted as David acted, when brought face to 
face with the truth, all would have been saved. The funda- 
mental truth was the same in all cases, But the way in 
which the different rulers acted towards it was different. 
David ‘sinned, was convicted, repented, and brought forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Ahab sinned, was convicted, did 
better for a season outwardly, but soon relapsed. Herod 
sinned, was convicted, reformed a little, and finally murdered 
his preacher. Felix sinned, was convicted, trembled, and 
postponed the action for which conscience demurred. In his 
ease, this action was as fatal to him, spiritually, as the more 
overt and barefaced action of Herod or Ahab. So far as we 
know, the convenient season never came, or, if it did, Felix’s 
conscience was now deadened, and his avarice aroused, so 
that, in his future interviews with Paul, he was more anxious 
for gold than for godliness. Thus it happened, that with the 
grandest preacher on earth, and two years in which to hear 
him, as often as he wanted, Felix held on his course of 
iniquity, and perished. 

Is he the only man who ever threw away eternal life will- 
fully? Is he the only one who stifled the cry of his con- 
science? Are there not, in every congregation, those who 
have been through more than one revival season, and now 
are untouched by all the appeals that are made to them? 
Once they were touched ; they were terrified; but they ‘put 
off action to a more convenient day. A convenient day has, 
perhaps, come in a present revival, but now (like Felix) 
other thoughts and motives have arisen, and the truth which 
before made so deep an impression, fails to arouse them. 
What a solemn warning to all to seize the golden opportu- 
nity while we have it, lest, passing, it never return! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who sent Paul to Felix the governor? How many went 
with him? By a few similar questions recall the prominent 
facts of p#evious lessons, until it is brought out that Paul was 
safe in Cesarea, waiting for his enemies tocome and say what 
he had done, and why he should bea prisoner. In five days 
acompany came from Jerusalem, to be at the trial of Paul. 
Can you think how they all looked? (You can rapidly out- 
line a diagram on the blackboard ; a few lines and dots, or ini- 
tial letters, will make the judgment hall seem more real than 
any mere verbal description.) Felix, the governor, sat on a 
raised seat, to be the judge; near him was the high-priest, 
who had been the judge when Paul was before the council 
in Jerusalem. Do you think he had forgotten what the 
prisoner said when he told those near Paul to smite him on 
the mouth? Some of the elders and priests came with Ana- 
nias, and a famous lawyer, the best they could get in all 
Jerusalem, to speak on their side. You know every pris 
oner ought to be fairly tried before being punished. A law- 
yer tells what the prisoner is charged with doing; and 
another lawyer answers back, and tries to prove that the 
prisoner is not guilty, so as to have the trial fair and just, 
and only to punish those who really deserve it. 

The Charges Against Paul.—The lawyer stood up, and made 
his speech. He began by telling how good a ruler 
Felix was, and how much he-had done for their nation, 
Calling him “most noble 7Rélix,” he went on with the 
charges against the prisoner. He said (1), that Paul was a 
pestilent fellow, stirring up trouble against the government; 
(2) that he was,a ringleader of the Nazarenes; (3) that he 
was a profaner of the;temple. What was the first charge? 
So the Jews had said‘of Jesus, that he called himself a king, 
and kept their nation'from obeying the government of Ce- 
sar; so they said of his apostles, that they “turned the 
world upside down.’ What was the second charge? The 
Jews did not call Paul a leader or preacher among Christians, 
but a ringleader, just as they would speak of the one who 
started and led a lawiess mob. 


“ Nazarene” was meant’to be 


temple courts and the street, and a mob on the castle stair- 
way? Who madeit? Did Paul? Certain things he con- 
fessed : I worship the God of my fathers; I believe-the Bible ; 
I believe God’s law; I believe the dead will rise again, the 
just and the unjust; I try to do my duty to God and to men 
always. After many years I came back to Jerusalem, bring- 
ing alms to make my offerings in the temple. There some 
Jews from Asia found me. I made no tumult; if they have 
anything against me, why are they not here to.say so? 

‘elix the Judge-—He knew too much about the Christians 
to believe the charges against Paul. He would not give 
Paul back to the Jews to be dealt with, and yet he would not 
offend the leading men of Jerusalem by letting him go free. 
So he put off doing any thing; he dismissed them, saying he 
would see Lysias the captain, and then decide. The court 
adjourned. Paul was kept under the kind care of a centu- 
rion, but his friends could visit him as they chose. The wife 
of Felix wanted to see and hear Paul; so did Felix, and 
they sent for him. Did Paul tell of himself, and ask favors 
or freedom? He told them of repentance for sin, of forgive- 
ness through Christ Jesus; of a life made pure and good 
through Christ’s righteousness ; of a judgment to come, when 
all must answer for the deeds of this life. Felix and his 
wife had lived cruel, wicked lives. The ‘governor was 
terrified at the punishment he knew he deserved. Did fear 
make him repent? Find out what he said to Paul. 

Felix’s Dangerous Mistake-—Did the “ converient season ” 
evercome? What ought Felix to have done when he feared ? 
How was his conscience not like Paul’s? He hushed his 
conscience, and though he often sent for Paul, we do not read 
that he was ever terrified again. It was convenient for 
him to seem Paul’s friend, and he hoped money would be 
paid him to let Paul go free. Two whole years passed by. 
Paul would have taught him how to be saved at any time, 
but he would not know nor believe. “ To-day, if ye will hear 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” How true it was 
for Felix that “now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.” After two years spent by Paul in prison, Felix 
was called to account for his cruel acts; to please the Jews, 
whom he had offended, he left Paul still in prison. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘“* Almost persuaded.” 

‘‘ What means this eager, anxious throng.” 
‘Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.” 

‘* Now is the accepted time.” 

“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 





a reproach, because Jesus lived and grew up in Nazareth. | 


What was the third charge? Was it true? 
before the council fair and just ? 


Was it according to their 
own law? 


Paul’s Answer.—Paul heard the lawyer make the charges, 


and he heard the people say that all these things were so. 
Was there any lawyer engaged to defend Paul? The gover- 
nor beckoned to the prisoner, giving him leave to speak. 
Paul arose, and said: I cheerfully answer for myself. He 
denied all that was said against him, and said boldly: They 
cannot prove the things they charge against me. They 
never found me in the temple disputing with any man, or 


Was the trial | 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Before what representative of Roman power did Paul bear 
witness for Christ? (Title.) What justification could he offe: 
| for every great act of his life? (Golden Text.) 

What was Felix’s ofice? Where did he reside? Givea 
| brief history of the city. What were the contents of the 
| letter sent him by Claudius Lysias? Describe Paul’s jour- 
ney to Felix. Why was he not given an immediate hearing ? 
How long afterwards did his accusers arrive? Who consti- 
| tuted their company? Who was their spokesman? What 
charges were brought against Paul? What advantage did 
Paul possess before Felix? (v. 10.) In what respects was 


salem before his arrest? (v. 11.) What season was it? (Acts 
20: 16.) What charges did he deny before Felix? (vs. 12, 
13.) What course of conduct did he confess? (vs. 14-16.) 
What sect among the Jews.rejected the doctrine of the resur- 
rection? Give some Old Testament quotations in support of 
this doctrine (Job 19: 25, 26; Psa. 16: 10; 17: 15; Dan. 
12: 2). Give some of the New Testament evidences. What 
account did Paul give of his conduct-in Jerusalem? (vs. 17- 
21.) What would be the consequence of our surrender of 
the doctrine of the resurrection? (1 Cor. 15: 17-19.) How 
does Paul make this whole matter of his arrest and trial 
turn on the question of the resurrection? Would his state- 
ment have the appearaifice, to Felix, of truth or falsehood ? 
What excuse did he make for delay in liberating him? (v. 
22.) What favor did he grant him? (v. 23.) What other 
peculiarly favorable opportunity did God grant unto Felix? 
(v. 24.) Why is his wife mentioned here particularly ? 
What characteristics were shown by the prisoner, and by the 
officer, on this occasion? (v. 25.) Does Felix represent a 
small or a large class in the world to-day? Why did the 
conscience-stricken officer continue to listen te his inspired 
accuser? (vy. 26.) Does Felix represent a small or a large 
class in office to-day ? gHow long did he enjoy peculiar reli- 
gious opportunities? (v. 27.) What characteristic did he 
reveal in leaving Paul bound? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


An ORIENTAL Court.—The best modern parallel to a 
Roman court in ancient Palestine is a modern Turkish court 
in the same country. Regarding the general tone of a Turk- 
ish court Oscanyan writes as follows, in The Sultan and His 
People: “ Witnesses are never subpeenaed by the courts, and 
no oath is required of them for the truth of their depositions ; 
also on account of the spirit of fanatital animosity which 
exists mutually between the Christian and Mohammedans, 
no unbiassed testimony is to be procured. Indeed, formerly 
the Christians were not even allowed to appear as witnesses.” 

An Oriental official entertains the most extreme contempt 
for any unfortunate native who may have to apply to him 
for justice, protection, or guidance. To understand the 
extract from Captain Burton’s El Medinah and Meccah, 
which follows, it is to be remembered that Burton had 
assumed the dress and appearance of an Oriental. The 
treatment which he received is characteristic: “The first 
person I addressed was a Kawwas or police officer, who, 
coiled comfortably up in a bit of shade fitting his person like 
a robe, was in full enjoyment of the Asiatic ‘kaif.’ Having 
presented the consular certificate, and briefly stated the 
nature of my business, I ventured to inquire what was the 
right course to pursue for a visa...‘ M’adri—Don’t know,’ 
growled the man of authority, without Moving anything but 
the quantity of tongue necessary for articulation. Now there 
are three ways of treating Asiatic officials—by bribe, by 
bullying, or by bothering them with a dogged perseverance 
into attending to you and to your concerns. The latter is 
the peculiar province of the poor; moreover, this time I 
resolved, for other reasons, to be patient. I repeated my 
question in almost the same words. ‘ Ruh—Be off’ was 
what I obtained for all reply. But this time the questioned 
went so far as to open his eyes. Still I stood twirling the 
paper in my hands, and looking very humble and very per- 
severing, till a loud ‘ Ruh, ya kalb—Go, O dog!’ converted 
into a responsive curse the little speech I was preparing 
about the brotherhood of El Islam and the mutual duties 
obligatory on true believers. I then turned away slowly and 
fiercely, for the next thing might have been a cut with the 
kurbaj—the ‘cat o’ nine tails’ of Egypt.” 

ORIENTAL VENALITY.—Felix’s hope that he would make 
something out of Paul is thoroughly characteristic. “The 
judges,” says Oscanyan, “ being men of low birth and grovel- 
ling principles, only hold their offices as sources of personal 
emolument, as the wealth of various of these functionaries 
fully attests. The late Sheikh-ul-Islam, at his death, left the 
sultan, by bequest, nearly a million of dollars. Although 
strictly prohibited by the Koran, they [the judges] are in the 
constant habit of receiving bribes to any amount. ... Their 
consciences are immediately lulled, whenever the requisite 
bonus is slily slipped under the cushions on which they sit, 
and the testimony of hired witnesses is then winked at by 
them, and even supported, as their interest may demand.” 

In The Bedouins of the Euphrates, Lady Blunt mentions 
a case of gross corruption on the part of a Turkish official, 
and then goes on to say: “I doubt extremely whether, if he 
should by any accident hear that I have written this, Akif 
Pasha [the corrupt official] would not take what I am saying 
as a compliment. ... The offer of a bribe, in Turkey, would 
hardly be resented as an insult, even by the most prudish 
official.... To come to a pasha for justice with nothing in 
your hand, would be to treat him cavalierly, and would [be 
held to] imply that you thought but little of his power to 
help you.” Indeed, the venality of the rulers is so much a 
matter of common fame in Egypt that net infrequently the 
popular dramas represent on the stage, amid public applause, 
the methods of bribery and chicanery which-disgrace the 





stirring up a crowd anywhere. Was there not a riot in the | there advantage in that? How many days was Paulin Jeru- 
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A FREE LANCE AMONG THE 
MYTHOLOGISTS.* 


Folk-lore is fast attaining to the dignity of a special 
science, So long as the folk-stories and the folk-customs 
‘ound among any particular people were regarded as the 
native and independent creations of that people, there 
was little basis for the science of folk-lore, as that sci- 
ence is now understood.. But with the growth of the 
sister sciences of comparative philology and comparative 
mythology, the subject-matter of folk-lore assumed a 
new importance. The comparative student was startled 
to find that folk-stories which he had regarded as 
strictly local, were, in fact, still told, with unimportant 
local variations, all the way from Burmah to Brittany, 
while popular customs that were still in vogue on the 
banks of the Rhine, or of the Clyde, could be traced, 
link by link, to similar customs still surviving on the 
banks of the Orontes or of the Ganges. The moment 
that this broader view was won, that moment the science 
of comparative folk-lore became a possibility. And 
from that moment onward, the three sciences of com- 
parative philology, comparative mythology, and com- 
parative folk-lore, have gone on growing side by side, 
in mut tal helpfulness and mutual enrichment. 

But now a free lance enters the field, and charges full 
tilt against the commonly received theories of folk-lore 
philology. The new combatant who thus enters the 
‘ists is Mr. Andrew Lang, a former fellow of Oxford, a 
Greek scholar of good standing, a folk-lorist of varied 
attainments, a bibliophile with strongly marked esthetic 
tendencies, a society poet,—in short, a miscellaneous 
venius whose ability and attainments have not yet been 
recognized (as Mr. Lang himself laments in a recent 
poem) by a personal notice in Men of Our Time. In his 
new book on Custom and Myth, Mr. Lang has been 
hardy enough to pooh-pooh the orthodox methods of 
folk-lore, and to quote comparative philologist against 
comparative philologist. The consequence is that, how- 
ever far apart the comparative philologists stand in 
theory, in practice they are at present showing a rare 
unanimity in making it lively for Mr. Andrew Lang and 
his new book, 

According to the generally received theory of com- 
parative mythology, the origin of the myth is to be 
found in language—in a disease of language, as the fig- 
ure-loving Germans say. According to this theory, our 
pre-historic ancestors spoke in vivid concrete language 
of the varied forms and manifestations of that Nature 
which they so dimly understood; and as the primitive 
signification of the terms thus arising died out of men’s 
imfads, the names originally given to powers of nature 
became names of shadowy persons—vaguely conceived- 
of gods behind those powers. But beyond this, each 
name became the nucleus around which an explana- 
atory legend or cycle of legends crystallized. Thus 
Dyaus, the blue overarching sky, became the Olympian 
Zeus, the father of gods and men, the Thunderer who 
could lay his thunderbolts by, and come down in smiling 
guise, and in a golden shower, to woo the daughters of 
men. Thus arose, it is said, the whole system of heathen 
mythology, with its, clashing legends, its strange dis- 
regard of morality, and its gods, half human, half divine. 

This is the theory which Mr. Lang attacks with so 
much vigor. According to this view, the explanation of 
any myth becomes easy the moment you can ascertain 
the original meaning of the name around which it has 
crystallized, Find the meaning of Mercurius, and the 
myth of Mercury will not long continue to puzzle you. 
So say the comparative mythologists; but Mr. Lang 
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affirms the opposite. In Custom and Myth, he has 
gathered a series of myths, akin to the old Greek myths 
in subject, though having no philological connection 
with them. From these, he claims, it becomes evident 
that the starting point for the myth is not in the 
(assumed) appellation of a natural power, but in the 
grotesque and un-moral imaginations of early savage 
races. Thus, much of Hellenic ceremonial that puzzles 
the philological mythologists becomes intelligible when 
we find similar ceremonials among modern savage tribes. 
The Greek ceremonial—often, so far as we can judge, 
meaningless to a Greek of the age of Perikles—is, accord- 
ing to this view, simply a survival of the period when 
the ancestors of the Greeks were naked savages. Thus, 
also, the key to mythology is not to be found by a dili- 
gent thumbing of the dictionary, but by a thorough study 
of modern savage folk-lore. 

The chief objection to this ingenious view is, as Profes- 
sor Max Miller points out in a recent discussion of 
anthropological theories, that the modern savage is just 
as old as any of the rest of us, and that he is probably 
just as different from the assumed “ primitive savage” 
as is a modern Parisian. The customs now surviving 
among savages, who perhaps once were civilized or semi- 
civilized, need explanation just as much as the customs 
prevalent in civilized communities. The “ primitive 
savage” is a pure assumption ; and, as knowledge widens, 
scholars of comparative mythology feel less and less 
inclined to assume him. It is now recognized that the 
retrogression of races is a hard fact which is not to be 
overthrown by vague talk about “ progress” and “ evolu- 
tion.” 

Again, while Mr. Lang has a right to quote compara- 
tive mythologist against comparative mythologist, his 
quotations taken alone misrepresent the facts in the case. 
There is a substantial agreement among mythologists as 
to the meaning of the classical myths; and individual 
variations at special points do not disprove that substan- 
tial agreement, any more than similar variations among 
evangelical theologians nullify the essential unity of 
evangelical theology. 

Sometimes Mr. Lang fails to present all the evidence 
bearing on a particular case. Thus, in the article on the 
Bull-roarer, Mr. Lang’s whole theory as to the mystical 
origin and significance of this noise-making instrument 
is laid aside by the simple fact that the instrument he 
describes is still in use in some districts of Scotland, for 
the very prosaic purpose of accustoming young colts to 
stand in face of a noise. 

It is just possible that Mr. Lang did not mean his 
book to be taken more than half seriously. Atany rate, 
the volume is not without suggestiveness, and there is 
enough of fact behind the theory of Mr. Lang’s book to 
warn everybody, comparative mythologists included, 
that there is such a thing as riding a pet theory to 
destruction. 





If any one is curious to know what skeptical idealism 
means in philosophy, he cannot do better than read 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, by Dr. Josiah Royce, 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Dr. 
Royce is not a believer in Christianity, nor has he any 
present connection, as he explains in the preface, with 
any visible religious body, or any desire for such a con- 
nection. His arguments against various moral and 
religious theories are learned, ingenious, and thorough- 
going,—until ht erects his own theory, when his skepti- 
cism suddenty gives place to apologetics. In his treat- 
ment of ethical and religious problems, Dr. Royce 
doubts everything except doubt, where we, more skepti- 
cal, would go on to doubt the validity of doubt. As a 
matter of fact, it remains to be proved (though it is 
always assumed by skeptical philosophers) that doubt is 
any truer a key to the reality of things, than the most 
easy-going credulity. And, as regards the skeptical 
idealists generally, and their near kin, the pessimists, 
we may be allowed to express a doubt of the genuine- 
ness of that despair which amuses itself with fine 
phrases, and which, asserting the utter emptiness of life, 
yet tarries in life. The latter clause does not apply to 
Dr. Royce, who thinks that he has reached a solid basis 
on which to build a morality and a religion for himself. 


The title of Dr. Royce’s book is another instance of the | 


self-deception into which skeptical thinkers fall. Why 


debase our grand old word of “religion” into the name of | 


something which is not religion at all? (12mo, pp. xx, 
484. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


In view of the fact that many persons have mistaken 
Mr. Edwin Arnold’s poetical version of the story of 
Booddha in The Light of Asia as a true portrayal of 
Booddhist belief and \practice, there is a sphere of use- 


fulness for Professor W. O. Wilkinson’s little volume on 
Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer. Professor Wil- 
kinson shows how much Mr. Arnold borrows from 
Christianity to lend to Booddhism, and how infinitely 
inferior the latter is to the former, when tested by its 
own documents, The book is written in Professor Wil- 
kinson’s own sprightly style, and seems well adapted 
for missionary work among those who know Booddhism 
only through the fascinating but false view of it which 
Mr. Arnold gives in The Light of Asia. (12mo, pp. 177. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents.) 


A book by the author of The Wide, Wide World, has 
always an audience waiting to give it welcome. Miss 
Warner’s books, since she has written so many, are natu- 
rally of varying merit, bat The Red Wall-flower is a 
readable story, with all the charm of the author’s best 
work, Not Ellen Montgomery herself is more winsome 
than Esther Gainsborough, and William Dallas is an 
improvement on John Humphreys, because he has not a 
trace of self-consciousness about him. The evangelical 
tone of the book, and the familiarity with the Bible 
shown in it, need only to be mentioned. (12mo. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 


It is difficult to characterize the prettily bound little 
book which is called by the winsome title, The Two Sis- 
ters, It is from the pen of L. T. Meade, who has done 
some good work, of which David’s Little Lad is an 
example. But, while not sufficiently juvenile for very 
young readers, the present story has not interest enough 
for the older young people, and is a rather stilted tale, 
with the well-worn theme of an older sister’s self-denial 
in behalf of a motherless child, as its topic. (16mo, pp. 
96. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, one shil- 
ling.) 


A sincere purpose and strong convictions are evident 
in The Spinning Wheel of Tamworth, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Smith, although the style is somewhat crude, 
and lacks literary finish. The boy Joel, who begins life 
in a home which is full of unwise restrictions, becomes 
rebellious, and wanders into wrong paths, but is finally 
reclaimed, and takes his place in the ranks as a Chris- 
tian man. The tendency of the story is good. (16mo, 
pp. 206. New York: The National Temperance Soci- 
ety. Price, 90 cents.) 


Any unspoiled girl may receive advantage from the 
perusal of Pretty Lucy Merwyn, by Mary Lakeman, the 
author of Ruth Eliot. Lucy and her young compan- 
ions live in a quiet world, where study and recreation 
are mingled as they are in real life, and the air of 
refined society is as apparent as the pure religious tone 
of the unassuming story. (16mo, pp. 279. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Primary-class teachers who approve of the use of 
symbols in lesson teaching will be interested in a novel 
series of lesson symbols published by Mr. William H. 
Hart, Jr., of 242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. This 
series is much to be preferred to other series previously 
mentioned in thiscolumn. The designs for each quarter 
include twelve symbolic objects, three to six inches long, 
cut out from stiff cardboard of various bright colors, 
Upon each symbol is printed the golden text for the 
lesson, thus connecting the symbol with the form of 
words memorized by the scholar. When mounted on a 
white card, the whole series for the quarter, with the 
golden texts, can be placed before the eye at once, the 
many-colored designs standing out well in contrast. The 
designs are sold at the rate of eight cents for one month 
(four designs); twenty cents for three months (twelve 
designs); or seventy-five cents for a year (forty-eight 
designs). 


In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology for January 13th, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches con- 





tinues his paper on The Early Babylonian King-lists. 
|In the present installment, Mr. Pinches discusses the 
|name of Sargon, as it appears in the early Babylonian 
| lists. ‘The conclusion to which Mr. Pinches comes, is 
| that Sargon of Agadé was the namesake of an early 
-mythical Sargon, whom tradition looked upon as half- 
divine, and whom the Babylonians expected to return 
again—a kind of Babylonian King Arthur. The group 
‘of cuneiform characters, including Sargon’s surname 
Dadrum, is closed by the Babylonian sign for “ king,” 
repeated twice, and Mr. Pinches accordingly translates it 
“the twofold king,” referring it to the above belief. But 
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even if Mr. Pinches’s version be correct, it seems more 
natural to regard the epithet ag due tosome such reason 
as secured to the Egyptian kings the epithet of “King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt,” or “ Lord of the two lands,” 
The biblical reader must note that neither the mythical 
Sargon nor the Sargon of Agadé is the biblical Sargon. 
The Sargon of the Bible is Sargon of Assyria, not of 
Babylonia, save as he reduced Babylon to obedience, 
and reigned there for five years after the defeat of Mero- 
dach-baladan. 


Recent cuneiform discovery has thrown a clear light 
upon the life and times of Abraham, as they are por- 
trayed in the Bible. The results of such discovery were 
summed up by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen in an address 
at the January meeting of the Victoria Institute, of 
England, which embodied the various references on the 
monuments which illustrate the history of Abraham. 
The call of Abram, he said, and the migration of the 
band of Semitic colonists to the land of Canaan, was an 
event of importance, not only for the history of the 
Hebrews, but for the history of the whole East. Baby- 
lonia was always a land of mixed races and of mixed 
speech, and the consequent friction of people upon peo- 
ple was forever leading to change and migration. The 
monuments show that to the two great Turanian tribes, 
the Akkadians and the Sumerians, with their Elamite 
and Kassite kindred, was added at an early period that 
of the nomad Semites, who rapidly assimilated them- 
selves to the culture of Babylonia. Mr. Boscawen claims 
that the monuments show that the Semites adopted the 
cuneiform mode of writing as early as the thirty-eighth 
century before Christ, and that they demonstrate also 
the existence of a large body of Semites in Babylonia at 
that early date. From these Semites sprang Abram and 
the Hebrew nation. The date of the migration of Abram 
may be fixed approximately by a comparison of the 
inscriptions relating to the kings “Rim-agu” and 
“Khammurabi.” The- first-named king, “ Rim-agu,” 
who is also called “ Eri-aku,” is the “ Arioch,” king of 
Ellassar, mentioned in Genesis 14:1. The date of the 
accession of “ Khammurabi” has been fixed by Baby- 
lonian scholars at B.C. 2120. Mr. Boscawen also pointed 
out the indications on the monuments looking toward 
the likelihood of such an alliance of Mesopotamian kings 
as that mentioned in Genesis 14; and in conclusion the 
lecturer declared that the monumental evidence amply 
proved that the migration of Abram was a definite his- 
torical event which affords a fixed starting-point for 
Hebrew chronology. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——_.@——_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Kansas, state, at Fort Scott...........cccssccsccsesseceeererees May 12-14 
West Virginia, state, at Parkersburg............. se... May 27, 28 
Colorado, state, at Canon City,........0..cccressecsossesecescees June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia.............00cseseseeesssees June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton ............ssecsssssssssees June 9-11 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault.............cccsece cesses cesses June 23-25 
Indiana, state, at Lafayette..........sccsccosesecersere cossscens June 
Georgia, state; at Rome 22.0600 coccssose sscces cocseswesecesese July 22-24 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 





PRACTICAL, ORGANIZED TEMPERANCE 
WORK. 


Seven years and a few months ago, six men and two 
women, citizens of Chicago, met by appointment to talk 
over the moral condition of the youth of that city, and to 
undertake some organized reformatory effort, especially 
as regarded the relation of the young to the liquor traffic. 
They found the outlook most disheartening. One quar- 
ter of all the arrests made by the city police were arrests 
of boys and girls; thousands of minors were known to 
be regular frequenters of the city’s worst drinking-places ; 
the stringent state enactment forbidding the sale of 
liquor to children was openly and flagrantly disregarded ; 
the law against Sunday liquor-selling received not even 
a nominal observance. These eight men and women 
were practical people, and, having measured the dimen- 
sions of the evil, they straightway went to work to com- 
bat it. They were not wealthy; they were not widely 
known; they must therefore secure moral and financial 
support, for they had no taste for starting a surface tem- 
perance agitation, whose results should be only epheme- 
ral. To the city’s millionaire merchants and prominent 
pastors they therefore immediately went with a state- 
ment of facts. “If you mean business, we are with you,” 
was the answer. They did mean business, and the sup- 
port of Chicago’s best citizens was straightway enlisted. 





Then they went to the mayor (not the present mayor of 
Chicago). The mayor of Chicago has an autocratic 
power over the city’s liquor-dealers, and his sympathy 
was indispensable. “It is an unwonted request you 
make,” said Mayor Heath; “for nearly three years now 
I have occupied the mayoralty. During that time I have 
been besieged and beset by liquor-dealers, who wanted 
this and who wanted that, and who dogged my very foot- 
steps to reiterate their requests. You are the first body 
of Christian gentlemen who have ever entered my office 
to make a Christian request in all the three years of my 
mayoralty! Of course you have my support.” The 
chief of police was seen, and his co-operation secured. 
Then the Citizens’ Law and Order League, as it had 
come to style itself, went solidly to work. 

No time was wasted in petitioning the Legislature for 
more stringent liquor-laws. The committee wisely con- 
cluded that not more enactment of law, but more enforce- 
ment of law, was of the first importance. Nearly every 
saloon-keeper in the city was known to be then, at 
one point or another, defying the already existing liquor 
law—why secure the passage of more laws to be similarly 
disregarded? Finding out just what the state liquor 
law provided, the members of the League set to work to 
discover where the law’s provisions were being unheeded. 
They unearthed almost countless violations of the clause 
forbidding the sale to minors, or to drunkards, or, to any 
person whomsoever, upon Sunday. For example, Mr. 
Andrew Paxton, now general manager of the Illinois 
State Citizens’ League, entering a saloon one Sunday 
evening in search of evidence, found many little boys, in 
various stages of intoxication, playing pool, not one of 
whom was over fifteen years of age, and most of whom 
were so smal] that they had to stand on tiptoe to play at 
all. That saloon-keeper’s license was speedily revoked, 
and many another liquor-dealer suffered similarly, until 
within a very short time three hundred licenses had been 
revoked, and as many drinking-dens closed, through the 
efforts of the League. Moreover, many saloon-keepers 
who escaped detection lost a great share of their custom. 
“Two-thirds of my trade was with the boys of the 
avenues,”—children of the first families of Chicago,— 
mourned one liquor-dealer ; “and now they don’t come 
near me any more, and I would not dare serve them if 
they did.” Chicago, it is said, is at present in the hands 
of a municipal government less friendly to the temper- 
ance cause than that of former days; yet this work is too 
firmly established to suffer noticeable check. It is esti- 
mated that in Chicago alone the League has in the seven 
years since its founding kept twenty-five thousand chil- 
dren out of the saloons, and ten thousand boys and girls 
out of jail. 

Seeing what good work for the young was being done 
by these practical temperance workers of Chicago, promi- 
nent Boston gentlemen, in the year 1882, organized a 
similar society, especially to guard the uncared-for chil- 
dren of Boston. Three hundred arrests for illegal selling 
were secured by members of the Boston League in the 
first year; four hundred in the second year. Finally, 
that hardest of all tasks was accomplished—the saloon- 
keepers were taught to know a boy from a man, and 
they ceased employing the venerable excuse that “ they 
supposed ” the beardless youth of fifteen to have been a 
man of thirty when they sold him drink. Through the 
efforts of the League it has become very unusual to seea 
child entering a Boston saloon to obtain liquor for him- 
self, or to carry it away to his parents. 

Shortly before the Chicago Citizens’ League was 
organized, a similar society had gone into operation in 
New York City, though existing at that time under 
another name. It has had its ups and downs, its suc- 
cesses and its defeats, and it has at all times been very 
bitterly opposed by the liquor interest. There, as else- 
where, the aim was primarily to utilize the already exist- 
ing laws. In the spring of 1877, the officials of what 
was then known as the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, learning that the laws of New York forbade the 
sale of liquor elsewhere than in a “ hotel,” caused the 
closure of a large number of saloons which did not fulfill 
the conditions. Some 1790 licenses were revoked, and 
that number of saloon-keepers were driven either over 
to New Jersey, or entirely out of the business. Then the 
Excise Commissioners came to the rescue of the rum 
interest. They decided that all that was necessary to 
make the smallest drinking-den a hotel was the exhibi- 
tion df a little tin sign with the word “hotel” upon it. 
Straightway all the 1790 closed saloons were opened 
again, and 1790 expatriated saloon-keepers returned in 
triumph, bringing all their friends with them. The 
number of licenses thereupon went up with great rapidity, 
despite the efforts of the society. An effort to indict the 
Excise Commissioners proved futile, so great was the 





legal power at their control. Nevertheless, the New 
York society has gone steadily on in its work, and has 
made its influence felt in city politics. So soon as the 
good citizens will commit themselves to the work of ele- 
vating municipal politics as zealously aado the “ Jakes” 
and the “ Mikes” to the task of degrading the politics of 
the city, the ‘New York Society will secure what it has 
heretofore felt the lack of most severely in all its work— 
namely, the full support of the municipal government, 
and of the police officials, and of the administrators of 
the law. 

At Philadelphia, a start has been made, and the League 
has at least secured the nominal Sunday closing of the 
saloons, whatever may be said as to the ease with which 
the saloon’s side-door opens at the touch of the toper 
who comes to seek his Sunday morning dram, More- - 
over, at a meeting held in Philadelphia on the evening 
of February 9th, steps were taken toward a general Citi- 
zens’ League organization for the state of Pennsylvania. 
Thejsubstance of the present article is from the addresses 
delivered upon that occasion by Mr. L. Edwin Dudley of 
Boston, Mr. Andrew Paxton of Chicago, and the Rey. 
Dr. Howard Crosby of New York. 

On February 23d, the National Law and Order League, 
which some two years ago was organized out of these 
branch Citizens’ Leagues, will hold a general session in 
New York City, with addresses and reports of general 
interest. There are now about five hundred of the local 
leagues, sixty-one of which are in Massachusetts alone, 
while the other New England States are also quite gen- 
erally covered. Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
possibly other states likewise, have state organizations 
of the League. 

Everywhere the work of this Law and Order League, 
as a whole, or in the individual cities, is carried out on 
the same general lines. The state law is everywhere 
made the basis of the League’s work, and the effort is 
untiring to bring that law to its fullest enforcement, The 
work is one more of coercion than of persuasion; the 
liquor-dealer is made to dread the already existing 
statutes, as a preparation for future more stringent enact- 
ments. Much is done with the individual liquor-seller ; 
little with the individual liquor-drinker. The plan of 
labor contemplates progressive work—work in broad 
lines—work that shall abide. There is not to be a reli- 
ance upon the sentimental and the sensational, but rather 
a practical taking of hold of things just as they are, with 
a resolve to make them what they ought tobe. And the 
League is pre-eminently Christian, in its men, in its 
methods, and in its aim. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Atarecent meeting, the State Executive Sunday- 
school Committee of West Virginia decided to make a 
change in the place of meeting of the next State Sunday- 
school Convention. As now arranged, the convention 
will be held May 27th and 28th, in the city of Parkers- 
burg. 

—“ We hope,” writes a New Brunswick, Canada, cor- 
respondent, “if the Lord will, by the time the next 
International Convention meets, to have not only a star 
on New Brunswiek, but also a blue star” —showing com- 
plete county organization. Toward that end, county 
conventions are being held as frequently and as generally 
as possible through the province. Charlotte County 
Sunday-school workers were to meet and organize at St, 
Stephen, February 18th and 20th, and a similar Sunday- 
school gathering for Westmoreland County is announced 
to be held at Moncton, February 25th. Other Sunday- 
school meetings will also in the near future follow in 
fields at present unoccupied. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—To the New England secretaryship of the American 
Sunday-school Union, made vacant by the death of the 
late Nelson Kingsbury of Hartford, the Rev. George H. 
Griffin, for twenty years pastor of the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church of Milford, Connecticut, has recently 
been elected, and the appointment has been accepted by 
him. Mr. Griffin will enter upon the duties of his posi- 
tion March 1. 

—In 1860, the North Broad Street Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Philadelphia had a beginning, and a few 
Sundays since it held its silver anniversary. Attractive 
memento programmes, printed with silvered ornamenta- 
tions and tied with silver eord, contained the list of 
exercises prepared for that occasion, including an address 
by the Rev, Dr. R. D. Harper, a gentleman prominent 
among Philadelphia Sunday-school workers, and who is 
also pastor of the church with which this Sunday-school 
is connected. All connected with the school took some 
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part in its anniversary exercises, even 
the primary department coming in with 
its recitation of “ Twenty-two silver pro- 
verbs.” 


—Assistance is oftentimes rendered to 
the child-memory by encouraging the 
child to write out in his own words what 
he has just learned. One scholar, at least, 
of the Mantua Presbyterian Church of 
West Philadelphia, has employed this aid, 
having written out the “lesson-story ’” of 
each Sunday-school lesson during the past 
year. In that school one class has for 
three successive years held the honor of 
being the most regular in attendance upon 
the school’s sessions, although the number 
of accessions to the church from that class 
was recently mistakenly stated in this 
column. The number then given should 
have designated the total for the year of 
additions to the church-membership from 
the whole school. 


BUSIN ESS DEPARTM ENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 








Get the Best Dyes. The Diamond Dyes 
for family use have no equals. All popular 
colors easily dyed fast and beautiful. Only 
10c. a package at druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son, & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Seasickness. 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says: “I used 
it for seasickness, during an ocean passage. 
In most of the cases, the violent symptoms 
which characterize that disease yielded, and 
gave way toa healthful action of the func- 
tions impaired.” 


The gift of the Crazy Patchwork Book to 
every new subscriber to the Fashion Quar- 
terly, will be continued for another month. 
This patchwork book contains transferable 
designs, 100 new stitches, and full instructions 
for this fascinating pastime. The Fashion 
Quarterly for Spring will contain a colored 
fashion plate, designed by the most successful 
modiste of Paris, and a complete story by one 
of America’s most famous writers, and many 
other features. Cut this out and send with 
50 cents to Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth 
and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of ‘The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week o 
every month. $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BrAateayn. sLE Pra), .) LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Rev. T, WING, Principal. 
RYERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E, TOURGEE, Boston, 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Allen, B. a. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


t St.. Philadelphia. Students” pre- 
pared tar bustness or for high standing in College, 


West Chestnut Street Institute, dene 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Twelfth y 

Bept. fr, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadel oie, 
circulars address the Prin,, Mrs. J. A ARDUS. 


Boarding School ie “Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe i lehem, Penna. Pre for Well 
A Vassar, and Smith colleges. teens ents coastved as at 
Wooster on our certificate. ns Sept.17. For 
talogues please apply to Miss Fr. . WALSH, Prin. 


SCHOOL AGENCY fice anche : 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East lath St... N.Y. 


STAMMERINCG CURED. 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 

E. 8. JOHNSTON, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 

“I cheerfully bear testimony to the miraculous cure 
of my son, who stammered from inner - I called 
upon Mr. George W. Childs, Philadelphia Ledger, and 
received avery hearty endorsement of Mr. Johnston's 
method of curing stammering 
126 South Eighteenth St, 








-P. S. P. CONNER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Marvel of Scripture Biography.” 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By Conybeare and Howson. 
illustrated Edition 
Popular Edition... 


= ee CROWELL & 0. 
i3 Aster Place, - a we - New York. 


12mo. 


“ 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A FEW NEW NOTES. 


New York, February 14, 1885. 


\W* were glad to notice that what we 
said in our recent advertisement 
“About Buying Books” concerning 
Marion Harland’s valuable work, “ Eve’s 
Daughters; or, Common Sense for Maid, 
Wife, and Mother,” attracted attention 
among the readers of THE SunDAY 
ScHoo.t TIMeEs, but we are unable to ac- 
count for the fact that we received a large 
number of letters asking the price of the 
volume. We thought we printed the price 
conspicuously enough, but it seems we did 
not, and let us repeat that it is $1.50, and 
that we send all our books postpaid on 
receipt of the advertised price. It is a 
sterling book, and should be read by all 
American women, young and old. 

There are some new books this week— 
“A Study of Mining Camps,” by Charles 
Howard Shinn, $2.00; “ Ecclesiology,’’ by 
Dr. Edward D. Morris, $1.75; and a new 
edition of Prof. Marsh’s works in three 
volumes, $10.50—but we want particularly 
to speak of two beautiful little volumes 
which are just now-having a very wide 
popularity; they are 

“THE LOST FOUND,” 


by Dr. William M. Taylor, bound in cloth, 
and sent postpaid for 75 cents; and 


“THE CHARACTER OF JESUS,” 


by Horace Bushnell; sent, postpaid, for 60 
cents in cloth, and 40 cents in paper bind- 
ing. Of Dr. Taylor’s volume we can give 
no better description than that which is 
printed in the current issue of the New 
York Christian Advocate ; 


* By his evangelical fervor, by his skill in exegesis, 
by his many! of language and ee elevation of his 
thought, by his mora! earnestness, he doesa great and 
lasting work. A little volume from his pen, The Lovt 
ey , considers the parable of the Lost Sheep and of 

he Lost Coin, and the never-to-be-forgotten parable 
of the Prodi, -t These he sqzeunme with the skill and 
learning which have made his successive volumes so 
welcome to all who prize the utterances of a devout 
and thoughtful mind. They are of great value to all 
who wish to see how the most familiar of the Master's 
words can be made rich in su 
helpfulness to those who are 
for light.” 


Of Dr. Bushnell’s book, ‘‘ The Character 
of Jesus,” we need say but little, it speaks 
for itself as one of the sweetest and most 
beautiful pictures of the life and character 
ofourSaviour. It has lately been included 
in the reading course prescribed by the 
Chautauqua School, and it is safe to say 
that 20,000 people are now reading it in 
this course. The paper bound edition, at 
40 cents, is printed from the same plates 
as the cloth bound edition, 60 cents. 

The February number of THE Book 
BuYER was ready on the first of the month, 
and we will send it asa sample copy to 
any one who will write forit. The yearly 
subscription is 50 cents. Speaking of the 
monthly, the Literary World said the other 
day : 

“Itisan honest, diligent and capable expositor of 
current literature at a low price, keeping the reader 


abreast with the best works of the best authors, and 
supplying an interesting miscellany of information.” 


There are still a few Christmas numbers 
left—100 pages, illustrated—which we will 
send, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW | YORK. 


ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” 


An tustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
Sye, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
Pee, will rank among the best commentaries of the 
-~ Oe — Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D.(Cong.) ‘For quick 
reference on a minister stable, for help at nly study 
for aid in the Sunday-school lesson, ——. dcoinmend | 
this as the best book I know.”—Rev. C. S. Robinson, 
D.D. (Pres.) “Convenient in form. tochkmael clear, 
and interest ng in comment."’— Bishop Paddock ( Epis.). 
“Students will be wise to possess & remselves of this | 
help.”— Bishop Foster tg fs *I have met with 
nothing of the. kind wh _ in my judgment, is so emi- 
nently adapted to the earnest Sunday-school | 
teacher in ~ prenaraton for teaching.” — Rev. R. R. 
M a of the ablest commentaries | 
Vincent, D.D. (Meth.) * The 
ary immensely ‘suggestive ona inter. 
esting to me.""— Wayland Hoyt, D.D. ( Bapt.) | 
approaches nearest the true idea of a popular com- 


tion and spiritual 
onest in their search 





men — Pres. Anderson ( 
AOS. BARNES & CO. Publishers, 
_New Yor ‘ond Chicago. 








RECOMMENDED BY THE EXECUTIVE OOM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL UNION 
OF PRIMARY SABBATH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


CHILDREN’S MEETINGS, 


—AaND— 


HOW TO CONDUCT THEM, 
By LUCY J. RIDER and NELLIE M. CARMAN. 


Introductory by REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


CONTAINS: 
Talks to Children. (Over sixty in yy 
lans and Suggestions f for Vari 
Pattern — for “ _— bol — 
Blackboard Exere 
Outline Fxerclaes 
Choice Hymns for Little Folks. 
(Words and Masic.) 





Among the many prominent workers for the 
schoo! who have ass in this work by their 
contributions are the following: 


Mrs. Emily Huntington | Mrs. J. F. Willl 
iller. ins Martha Van Matter. 
Mrs. S. R. Alden (Pansy). 
Jacobs. 


B. Frances E. 

A J Mrs. Alice W. Knox. 
Rev. W. F. Crafts. Rev. A. F. uffier. 
Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry. Mrs. Geo, R. 

Mary G. Burdette, Rev. I. Bal 1, 


1 

Knox P. Taylor. And a score of others. 

The special value of the contributions of be above 
named authors consists in the fact that 
theorizing, they have given the cream of thei expert- 
ence in actual work. The outline lessons and other 
suggestions are only such as have been b 
repeated use. The book is a .eonpees of helpful h hints | 8° 
as to the best methods of teaching the young “ the 
things concerning the kingdom.” 





212 pages, bound in rich silk-finish cloth, stamped in 
gold. Price, only $1.00 net. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, Publisher, 


148 and 150 Madison se, Chicage.* 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form- 
for the convenience of schools which may de, 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE RESURRECTION. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
THE WAY OF LIFE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 
THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S. GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 


extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
CHEAPEST ase want RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


aq epocimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
applicatio 


1122 Chestnut Street, a 
0 Bible House, New York. 
) Library 


Numbers. 
'Perforated, ryt wk 100,10c. 45 


P.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


LARK E'SSCRIPTURE PROMISES, 32mo, muslin, Sent 
/ postpaid to any address for 50 cts. ehteletaes 
| books free, Perkinpine & Higgins, 914 Arch 8t., Phila. 











| MAPS for S. S. fhattee st! Louis, mo.” 7 


yourSunda -school Supplies, and save money. 
bse Warp & DaumMonD, ile Nassau St., N. Y. 

RESSENSE greatest work, “ A Study of Origins.” 

I Price, § $1.50. Now Ready. Jas. Pott & Co., N.Y. 


UBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, 
i Nassau St., New York, and 1512Chestnut St, Serna, 














S*a> 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


TEACH ERS Should mot e Sal to nend. feo | 
High, CHF Gin | | S57? FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 


- Latham & Co., 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


yy he 
&Co., 9 





The Biographical Annual, 
workers one-half L 


en and 8.3. ie ‘HE BEST SUNDAY-S 
te St... N.Y. | 


GaRNeR, 710 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


n place of 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


7aerocroettroq beaks wh: ought be found in every 
hold—the SON an ‘Epelish yoo -— 
& BIBLE DICT aa of th 

first two is univ fama’ a ra F- com 
sider will show the almost ry importance or 
thee tire. Bible been holy a of a certain grade or 


nm wholl eee to the Bible 
Sooners of our country, th means so widel 
peste gen ct 


as desirable; but i is also t true — all suc 
S provered ously e@ recent ve reat 
advances in Bi ae > 
must be, exceedi: 


Belence and and 
a Le eg The desire, there 
fore, for'a comprehe: 
kind l,embodyi 
the intelli- 


and accurate work of this 
the me of the most recent research 
Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
eres felt, and pow d expressed, by 

ible readers o' r couptry. and Sap | have 
Pastors and Sunday ool teachers urged upon 

publ the need of euch awork. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers — offer to the American public 

a careful 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 
Antiquities, omeke: Geography and 


Natural History of the Bible. 


A book by those most com nt 
of oto be THE BEST of hts Kind IN PILE 

G ist LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
asamong the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in and they have per- 
formed their work with a ness w leaves 
little room for competition or 


tion: repared under the direction and 
superintendence of bre SMITH himself, for wide 

and ij use, contains a full and accurate accoun 
of every place and same mentioned inthe Bible 
w possible need exp n, of every ani- 
or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and contem mpers ry nations, to 

which ference ts made in the Bible or Apocrypha. 
most recent researches of Robinson Layard, 
Rawlinson,and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in Gotereniaing Gusstions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of _— ious 
investigators. contains. also a sufficient! lete 
aaiied of each of the Books o the I ible, 
pL being panty! reliable,and ee of them 
the resulta of the ripest and rarest sc holarship, and 
em —e substance of whole treatises upon their 
res subjects. The 7 ——_—- of this 
work, unlike of a Commentary, admit 
. no store, equally val or comtarian coloring, and it is, 
valuable to Bible readers of every 

diversity of iiet. 


The Co agen he have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography 4 
the book equal. to its rare merit in other respects. 
contains over 1,000 p ages and 150 illustrations, 

y bound in in black cloth. 


all su tiall 
this a popular edition the price 
nas been oe from $5, and is i 15 





y are 
of fthe United = States idte way, for 


4@ Agents should write for special terms.-@e 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New Books for Young People, 


LigeLs ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Leey 
cott. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly eins 
a bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
language al! the essential fi Engiteh history 





facts of 
for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S FRANCE. On the plan 
of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uniform 
style. I2mo. $1.25. 


“ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.”’— Boston Advertiser 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. Zanes. 
with an introduction by Lyman Ab .D. 
Square 16mo. 75 cents. 


“ No book of an equa! number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wi««r udvice and counsel for the 
boys of America than inis.”—Journal of Education, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Aster r Place, New as 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES gages tt = ya: “Ibe 4 

gan read! ‘The Buntling Ball,’ meanin 
but a fate of and never s' pped until I had * 
ished it. At witty, fluent, and whole 
som to know who the author is.” 
This is RR... RJ New York Society. Illustrated 
by C. D. Weldon. W's WaGne for correctly SY 
theauthor. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 Dey ¥ 


AWree.—1 Christian men to act as agents for 
best selling nook in the country, *The 
Chita’s “Bible.” One t has sold 65 in a town of 
674 inhabitants; one 73 in m village of of 794. One news- 
agent sold 40 in four days am: gers; one 263 in 
four successive weeks. Send for ‘a particulars 
__CASSELL & CO, (Limited), 822 Broadway, N. Y. 


LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 














“* Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.”’ 
\NT { i POEMS & CARDS 
Sample of ms sent for 10c. 
Sample cards (& price-list) 10c. 
H.Angell, 364 Fourth Ave. N, Y, 

woe LOM. 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 

J. A. WORDEN. 13 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





POSL BOOKS, 
Sead for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List, 








12mo, cloth, 276 pages, price, $1.'25. 
EASTE RSW | SERVICE. 1.50 per 100. 
For Circulars, 
Send for Sample (yy Cera Tener Lane Rotss 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y 

free. GOODENOUGH & 
Bible Correspondence School. to" “sus; 
by M. OC. Hazard. Coug. 8. 3 & ° 
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EASTER MUSIC 
“HE 1} RISEN” 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consists of carefull repared Res 
ings, interspersed within tale written es pensive Reed 


Be rvice by Dr. Geo. PF. Roor, J. R. Monn nly be 
Pontivs, 


B. Towner, T. P. AR ee ae 
The Readings are so practically arranged that the 
Recqense 3 ey Bae v3 ~ by the echoo! 1 as such ; 
y classes or individuals, or by a combi 
thus insuring greater variety and interest, ~ < all. 
7 The Subjects Treated of, aves 
The Prophecy; The Conspiracy; The Bet 
Trial; Tne Insults; The Crucifixion ; The Bariats The 
Resurrection ; The’ Ascension ; The Ki ing of Glory and 
The Lesson. 16 pages. Price, 5 cen ante cnc by 
mail. postpaid, or 50 cents per doz.; $4.00 z 
handred by express. charges not pre 
Tae STorY OF THE Ragunancter on and Easter ANGELS 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ‘He ls Risen,” 


Published by 


SOHN CHURCH & CO, 


Me Eee ath Bt Cincinnatt, 0. 


THE STAKN DARD. 








This remarkably successful book, by the 


author of “Songs the Sanctua ” “Spir- 
itual Seege,” an, can now be bound in 
red wa roof boards at 30 cents in quan- 
tities. e hymn edition, bound in full 
cloth, with red edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price for sample, The Cent- 
ury Co., 33 Pay 17th Street, New-York. 


COMPLETE EDITION 





GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK 


Is Now Ready. 


To the former edition of 256 pp., seventy-two new 
pieces have been added, aes 8 a book of Pp., con- 
taining 364 Hymns and 360 Tun 

For Prayer and Praise Meetings, or Revival 
Occasions, this book has no eta. 

Pri ce, in bo boards, 50 cts. 3; $4 per dozen; $40 
per han 

Specimen copy mailed on receipt of 50 cents. Speci- 
men pages free. 


Word Edition, Witheus Masic, to go with the 
above, will be ready in A 
70, per hundred. In boards¢ 
ddress 


eae "2. eta. af, 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 
‘“‘A Thing of Beauty.” 





JOYFUL LAYS 


Is edited by practical Sunday-school men, who know 


the musical wants of Sunday-schools, 


It abounds with Fresh, Strong, 
Stirring, Impressive Songs. 


You will be delighted with it, 


Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen pages free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Wiath Street, | 8i Randolph Street, 








HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8S. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and steel, it not superior, to any — Nee 
yet produced for Sunday-schools. 192 pag 
cover. 35 cents single Pes 4 mail, placa sald; eae 
per dozen by mail, postpai per dozen ye express, 
express charges unpai ; $30. &; per hundred by express. 
Specimen Ryges mee ‘to vB 


For sale by booksell ers. 


ABBATH BELLS 


Baicurest and Beet Book for Sunday 


address. 
ublisher, Dayton, 0. 





New 
Schools ols in the market. Is pu BRIM FULL OF GEMS. 


-cent stamgs 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO. ¢ | Ohio 


OUR SABBATH HOME rece AE Ww, 
One copy mailed 35c. - Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 


SIMPLE, A CONVENIENT. 
HUBBELL’S LIBRARY REGISTER 


FOR THE 
USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
QUARTO. $1.25. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





TTT 


. fr, FLUID. 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market Str., Phila., Pa. 
PEPSIN For delicate Stomachs, or deranged 
Digestion from any cause. Heart- 
TROCHES burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- 
sure, reliéved at once. Sample sent 
tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L., 
F. 0.720. By mail, 25 cents a box; 5 boxes for $1.00. 


SAVE YOUR EYES Si" 


HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and | 
ISABELLA, the Catholic. By Wittiam H. Prescort, pale ow 14 one of the most pleasing 


tory at Madrid, etc. 
IUustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, 


octavo, including portrait and other illustrations. Long Primer type, fine | 
heavy paper, fine cloth, gilt tops. Price per set, $2.00, postage 28 cts. 
Popular Edition, from the same plates as the above, the | Mr. Alden can print and 


‘ teenth century." 
small | 


the Caxton editions of Irving, etc. Price, $1.25, postage 15 cts. | be a wonder.’ 


books are marvelously cheap.’’— Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 


and the volumes are too well-known to need an extended review.’’— Pioneer 


Press, St. Paul, Minn. | Seas, 


work that attract notice.”—The Midland, St. Louis, Mo. are 





‘« Prescott’s works themselves need no commendation now. 


This is one of the most romantic of histories. This edition is compact, in large | |erature of the world 
type, neatly bound, and cheap.” 


an author of rare felicity of diction, fervor of imagination, accuracy of state- 
ment, and exquisite beauty of style. Every one who reads at all should 


read Prescott.’’"— Presbyterian, sieonatan, ik Pa, P. O. Box 1227. 





Member of the French Institute, Member of the Royal Academy of His- |.been made to modern history ; 


‘*The history needs no words of praise 
sidered a standard history of the times of which the author writes. How 


Prescotts History. 


‘*We cannot dismiss the book without observing that it is 


as well as most valuable contributions that have 
that it is the only one that gives us a faithful 


and sufficient picture of a period so momentous as the latter half of the fif- 
London Atheneum. 


; it has long been con- 


bind such books at such a price isa wonder. If 


two volumes bound in one, uniform in size and equivalent in quality to | this does not induce hundreds to read it now who never read it before, it will 
Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


**At the price, considering the quality of the work, a ‘This standard work of the celebrated historian is too well- 
known to need any word of commendation here. Mr. Alden has rendered 
“Previous editions of this work have exhausted its praises an important service to the reading public in bringing it out in its present 

‘orm, The edition is really an excellent one, It has numerous illustra- 
d all the author's valuable notes. Itis fit to appear in any library. 


. | And yét these two handsome volumes are sold at the exceedingly low price 
‘* His work is as entertaining as the tales of Sir Walter Scott. | of $2. surely the publisher cannot fail to find an extensive sale for this val- 


It is the marvelous cheapness of publication and quality of the mechanical | uable work at such a low price.” 


— Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P P ‘ } This slip will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the price of PRES-| 

‘*Mr. Prescott’s work is one of the most successful histori-| | corr’s History, if sent within ten days from date of this paper (mention 

: 0° > - 

cal productions of our time. In a word, he has, in every respect, made a | Sit tos often etvertioeeraah — FO a eT 
most valuable addition to our historical literature.""— Edinburgh Review. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 


at the lowest prices ever known. Books 


—Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa:| sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
‘One of the very finest histories of modern times, written by | on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 





Che Colored Design Better ‘Bor. 





w——, M——,, January 26; 1885. 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 


Sirs: We have used your designs for nearly six years. This 
year the school thought they could not afford to take them (we 
only average 25 whole number of pupils). I was desired to try 
and get some cheaper. I have done so, but the school are not 
satished, and have voted to get the Provipence LiTHoGRAPH 


Desicns. Iam glad, for I consider them superior to all others, 
‘and a great help. 


The children get them so fixed in their minds they will tell 
me what a design was, how it looked, in fact, explain it minutely 
and correctly, although it was one we had a year ago. .. . I wish 
I might have them this week, for I do not know how to get along 
without them. I could, I suppose, but I mean the school will not 
remember the lesson as long without them. 


Remember, it was not that we did not want them, but some 
thought we might get along cheaper. They do not think so now. 


Respectfully, Mrs. Wee} L. E. E—. 


io FANCY WORK FREE. 


| A complete practical instructor in every description of Ladies’ Fancy Work. It has 64 large Pulte 
and over 200 il i . lt gives plain and practical instructions in Drawing, Oil Painting, and 
Wax Tiewers: ss all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic Embroidery, Lace Work. Kunitt! 
chet and Net Work. Itcontains designs for Monograms, Initials, Cross Stitch Patterns, Knit Edg 
ered Borders an: , Macrame Work, Applique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Canvas Work, 
Burlap, Antique Lace, Beaded Lace, Darned Net work, Tidies, Lambrequins, and hundreds ofother useful things. 
| isa ook that should be in every ‘American Household. With it as a guide you may make hundreds of beautiful 
| thin for the adornment of your home and for presents to your friends at the most trifling expense. 
on receipt of only 25 cemts in postage a otherwise we will send our popular monthly Farm and 
| lome Six months on trial and the Fancy Book, described above, Freeasa Premium. Farm 
| md Home has 16 pages and 64 columns, and nearly one-half is devoted to the Ladies and Children. It will re- 
pay cost many times over to every occupant ofa village or suburban home. Its practicalarticles on The Gar- 
den, Fruit and Flower Culture, Poultry, with its Stories. Heusehold Hints, and Recipes 
are invaluable. ® It has a Puzzle De ent where prizes are offered each month for ae it can- 











not fail to everyone. In order to introduce it into new homes we make the above magn mt offer, being 
confident t once a Subscriber you will aot} zn house on ah it. tLe Money refunded ifnot satistnctory. 5 sub- 
scriptions and 5 books sent for $1. Address F’ AN NGF » MASS. 

Send Now mentioning this paper. Thies eavaroonens el wil Rot appear again. 


awe. EX. Bilers c& Co. ST. Louis, Mo. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A NEW-@8 


WIP of PAUL'S TRAVELS, 


Being International 8. 8. —. A, 48x72 inches. Compiled from the great works of Conybeare and deen 
and Thomas Lewin. Specially designed to illustrate the International 8.8. Lessons. The names of places 
are in large bold letters, and can be easily read at a distance. To properly bring the Lessons before the 
school it is indispensable. Shows the western half of the Script ure World, embracing the countries of 
Minor, Greece, Province of Ac —— realy, precedent. Isles of Malta and Cyprus, Palestine, and by 
colored lines illustrating the JOU sor UL, with table of places visited by the apostle in 
his various circuits, and a chronology. sean 3% a eo t of the price. On fine white muslin, $3.00 


Moanted on rollers and varnished, $4.50. Old. wake | ILE S& CO. 20358 $ Thomas ‘st, 
é , Mo. 








tion, 34x46 on muslin, $1.50. Mounted, $2.00. 
Just Out! (ralorical! Tam “ili HUmMordls! Just Out} 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 12. 


READINGS! Tt te Gee Leg ey TABLEAUX! 
The and Best Productions of the day, together with the © 
Bold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or wil t be sent, post-paid, open eo re roo 
Crorn, 5@ Cents. MONK gorial Offer.—The Fux Ser of this Series, 1% Numbers, will be sent for @8. 
THE NATIONAL HOOL OF a AND ORATORY, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut Rt., 
Publication Department—Cuas. C. Saosmuaken, M ‘elphia. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
‘send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


Standard Literature. 
fA. Binpine, 80 Cente; 








The papers can be placed in the 
| binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D,. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The great National illustrated week- 
ly for American Homes and Farms. It 
is the leading rural journal of the 


world. It has the largest circulation 
among the best people. Ask them. 
Over 600 contributors. Over 500 
original illustrations yearly. 380 acres 
of experiment grounds. Conducted 
and owned by practical men. A farm, 
_—-. religious, news, home and 
iterary paper, all in one. It costs 


more to publish than any other weekly 
journal. $2,800 in sterling presents 
to be given, TO SUBSCRIBERSONLY, 
for clubs. Its Free-Seed Distributions 
are world-renowned. Specimen cop- 
ies will explain all. Why not send for 
them? Fine paper, 16 large pages, 
$2.00 a’year. Address the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER 34, Park Row, N. Y. 


NOW READY 


The Sabbath for Mian 








WITH SPECIAL REFERENC T 
THE RICHTS OF 


ible erteohaachiey 


Based t + &A SYMPOSIUM 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


“ATIONS > DENOMIMATIONS. 
By Rev. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, President W.C. T.U. 
| says: “Th k outranks all vthers on this vital 
theme in “research, in many-sidedness, and ‘the 
modern spirit.’ 

Bishop Cexe writes the author: “Let me offer 
you my gratitude for the teonearen of information as 
to the Lord’s Day, which I find in your book. The 
map, too, is a treasure.’ . 

1Zmo, 640 pp., $1.50. Sent by ayy 
ceipt of price. FUNK & wac 

10 and 12 Dey gereet, fay Y ork 








ae on re- 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Ste New York 





No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
ular Muyonaise 
“for all kinds ot 
MW SALADS, RAW 
i TOMA TOES,CAB- 





| BAGE, COLD 
| MEATS, FISH, 
etc., ever sold. 


i E. R. Durkee & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


ATMORE’S “'RGE MEAT 

| CAND Ysik0h"e $iLEN, 128 

PLUMBING DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 
joint): aes at PULLMAN. 
Pam —y free. 


DURHA™M 
jfL SE DRAINAGE Co., 231 fast 42d St., New York. 
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PUBL ISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year gt each. 





5 to 9 copies 

* 10 to 19 copies...... ose 

20 copies or over......... oo OU 

Three or stx months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The ora for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual reases of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subsacrib- 
ers. The = pe & club should all go to one post- 
office, al cases where a portion of the 

teachers of a noel get their mail matter from one 
pomt-oftice, and others in the same school get theirs 
m another, the papers will be sent according! ely. 
bo ng fe hools are not to uriife in the forming of a 
but each school should have its own club, at 
$ price the number of copies taken entitles it. 
may be made at any time to a club—such 
gebscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


ean rs for a club, whether * going in apechage 00 
, OF sent separate! the mem 
club. will be discontinued at t Ar expiration of the = 
scription. 


The ates on each paper sent to single (net Bud) 
shows up to what date the paper has been 

paidfor. If the publisher does not by | ai date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the Fs ge be discon- 
tiowued, he will continue to send it. 4 paper will, 


however , be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
soriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time the has received U. The pers for aclub will 
be at once on the ex; 


ration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta received. 

Semereees wall will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the = 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the o 
which it has been sent. All addresses should inclade 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript: on, 


such son will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 





Pas THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
theamalier schools, which, on account of having but 
teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 

fit of the very lowest rate. It pense that when 
the entire force 4 teachers in any school és less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall A $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in in the club is not leas than the full —- of 
teachers in the school. is does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number Pec ies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the = in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same es 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 

club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon appiication 

Ifa more \norough examination of the paper ts de- 

sired t' -rcan be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a si: single | fesne, the publisher will send (in a 

to one ress) auy number of copies each 
week, for four bam » Pony x the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


ensrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
a wy E. C., will +3 The American Sunday School 
Times, post free , fora year, to any address in Great 

Britain. for for ten shillings prepaid. The 
eold by all the principal newsdealers, pr 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


WANTED Wer.ns4 Women Ascnts. James & 
” Terms, etc., 


© 80) Orders in « dare: "60 in ” 60 In 3 Terms, 
AGENTS WANTED foe NEW POPULAR 
Greene 
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ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror a 
sent free, tnctuding Mother, He end 
Heaven, $2.75. Pleases Fa tk gg 
sold, $150 monthiy. kb. B. Treat, Publisher, e¥ork. 


AMILY BIBLES | R20 sousctsatuts 
re to agenta. 
LW. soo rie Chestnutat, ey tadelphia 

$6 TO $8 A_DAY-SELLING rue 


NICK EL may He LLDER: Over 
COE 8U: Vv fam 
4 GENTs W NTED. de 


d: Bot SS"4,° in yt stamps. 
wha. PP ASSRLBACH. 1 ‘N. Sandusky, Ohio. 
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fom $500 to assessments in =. 
4 nee Oni ous m mission. ‘Address 
OSES RNCELEY: Bec’y, P.O. for 1654. Boston, Mass 
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cS Printing Press o= 
Card & label Press,@3. Larger sizes, $5 to 

we. For old or vouug. Every thl easy ; 
<-rintedd — 2stam ps for cat- 
alogue of Presses, Kelsey & be. Cards, etc., to 
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JUST SANTEE: Seit-iukes skeen gy eee = 
Satire $25 outtic,e:; 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 





For the year ending December 31, 1884. 



































oo = . = ~ 7 a - $103,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann, Ann. 
No. | Payments, No. Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Ist, 1884...) 61 923.134 31 Annuities in force, Jan. ist, 1885.| 61 $23,661 63 
Premium Annultles............00....00 3,674 96 Premium Annuities... «.. 2,994 44 
Annuities 1ssued...........ccccccccceeee 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated...... .......... 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 





No. | Amount, 





Policies in ferce, Jan. Mut, 1884...... 110,990 
Risks A ed 


No, Amount. 





$342,946,032 
11,194 | 34,675,989 





Risks Terminated 


Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1885.....| 114,804 | $351,739,285 
7380 2 











122,184 | $377,622,621 


25,832,736 
122,184 | $377,622,021 












































Dr. Revenue Account. Or. 
'o Balance MOCOUNL........ cn cececeees 972,108 86 || B paid Death Claims ...........0ssnss000 ee 
* Premiums received 13,850,258 43 of Matured Endowments............... 97} 4 
Oe ee Bee prcncecsnsccescesnssenpnbecensese 5,245,059 98 Kats claima— 
$7,717,275 8% 
“ Annuities. 26,926 08 
se OS - DU Cts edict lesnince 3,141,164 12 
a Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
3,037,696 17 
{Total er a 
” e PR ~ it of cur- 
— ws extinguishment of arse 
846 19 
“ © Premium aes off on Secu- 
rities Purchased...............ss«- 1,131,172 33 
“ seg } rpood he A t 169 61 
ee - Ex 263 87 
. ee ance to New Account... saeco 97 008,913 08 
$114 ,067,427 27 114,067,427 27 





Dr. 


Balance Sheet. 





To Reserve at four pe 












































By Bonds Sec Secured by Mortgages on Real 
* Claims by death act $46,978,527 96 
* Premiums paid in 27,477 % ba Untied Ba States and other Bond@s............ 34,522,822 00 
“ Surplus and Contingent * Guarantee * Loans on Coll 6,898 50 
Fund..... 4,743,771 15 “ Real Estate 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
OE GRR OI ss cineca ceesctecesccsennsic taensess tnssese 2,644,988 54 
“ Tnterest accrued 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annual 1,103,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally for 
_,, December 138,714 51 
© Account 37,314 14 
bes —- Balances. 196 
$203,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 








participating Policy 


SaMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
Lucius RoBINson, 
SAMUEL D. Basoocg, 
GrorGE 8. Cog, 

Joun E. DEVELIN, 
Seymour L. Hustrep, 


James C. HOLDEN, 


ASSETB...... cccccccce cose 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON,, HERMANN C. VON Post, 


RIcHARD A. McCurpy, 


BATES 


ra 


POOR OEE OS CORSETS HORSE EEE E SOE ee Eee eee 





New YORK, January 21, 1885. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Joun H. SHERWOOD, 
Grores C. RICHARDSON, | GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 
ALEXANDER H, Ricg, ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
WIvLIAM F. Bascock, GrorcE F. BAKER, 

F, RatCHFORD STARR, BEN), B. SHERMAN, 
FREDERICK H. Cossirt, | Jos. THOMPSON, 
Lewis May, DuDLEy OLcort, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, AN6ON STAGER, 
Henry W. Smita, FREDERIC CROMWELL, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. interest be used, the Sur- 
plus is over $12,000,000. 


From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each 
which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1885, 


seseeseeeees $103,876,178 51 


JULIEN T. DAVIE, 
RoBERT SEWELL, 

8. Van REN8ss’R CRUGER, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
GEORGE BuIss, 

Rurvus W. Prckmam, 
Wx. P. Drxon, 

J. Hopargt HERRICK. 


& LAMBERT, General Agents, 





valuable. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 

Consult your physician about it. 


Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ao = for Bart’e Shees. They fit perfectly. 
y Edwin C. Burt & Co., New 
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GOD AND THE RIGHT. 


[By the Rev. Dr. Norman Macieod.] 


Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
x hough thy path is dark as ni 
There’s a star to guide the humb 

‘ Trust in God and do the right,’ 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight ; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary ; 
‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 


Perish ‘ policy’ and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 


Trust no forms of guilty passion, 
Fiends can look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion ; 
‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
‘ Trust in God and do the right,’ 


Simple rule and safest guiding ; 
Inward peace and inward light; 

Star upon our path abiding ; 
*‘lrust in God and do the right.’ 





CHARLES DICKENS AMONG 
HIS CHILDREN. 


(“ His Eldest Daughter,” in The Cornhill Magazine.]} 


Charles Dickens had a wonderful attrac- 
tion for children and a quick perception of 
their character and disposition; a most 
winning and easy way with them, full of 
fun, but also of a graver sympathy with 
their many small troubles and perplexities, 
which made them recognize a friend in him 
at once. 

I have often seen mere babies, who 
would look at no other stranger present, 
put out their tiny arms to him with un- 
bounded confidence, or place a small hand 
in his and trot away with him, quite proud 
and contented at having found such a 
companion; and although with his own 
children he had sometimes a sterner man- 
ner than he had with others, there was 
not one of them who feared to go to him 
for help and advice, knowing well that 
there was no trouble too trivial to claim 
his attention, and that in him they would 
always find unvarying justice and love. 
When any treat had to be asked for, the 
second little daughter, always a pet of her 
father’s, was pushed into his study by the 
other children, and always returned tri- 
umphant. He wrote special prayers for 
us as soon as we could speak, interested 
himself in our lessons, would give prizes 
for industry, for punctuality, for neat and 
unblotted copy-books. A word of com- 
mendations from him was indeed most 
highly cherished, and would set our hearts 
glowing with pride and pleasure. 

In bringing up his children, Charles 
Dickens was always most anxious to im- 
press upon them that as long as they 
were honest and truthful, so would they 
always be sure of having justice done to 
them. To show how strongly he felt 
about this, and what a horror he had of 
their being frightened, or in any way un- 
necessarily intimidated, his own words 
shall be quoted : — 

* 20 the little world in which children 
have their existence, whosoever brings 
them up, there is nothing so finely per- 
ceived and so finely felt as injustice. It 
may be only small injustice that the child 
can be exposed to; but the child is small, 
and? its rocking-horse stands as many 
hands high, according to scale, as a big- 
boned Irish hunter.” And again: he 
would be difficult to overstate the inten- 
sity and accuracy of an intelligent. child’s 
observation: At that impressible time of 
life, it must sometimes produce a fixed 
impression, If the fixed impression be 
of an object terrible to the child, it will be 
(for want of reasoning upon) inseparable 
from great fear. Force the child at such 
a time, be Spartan with it, send it into 
the dark against its will, and you had 
better murder it.” 

He was always tender with us, as I 
have said, in our sma}! troubles and trials. 
When the time came for the eldest son to 
be sent to a boarding-school, there was 
great grief in the nursery at Devonshire 

lerrace, and he came unexpectedly upon 
one of his daughters who was putting 
away some school-books, and crying bit- 
terly atthe time. To him the separation 
could not have seemed such a terrible 
one, as the boy was certainly to come 
home once a month, if not once a week. 
But he soothed the weeping child, and 
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ieee with her, using much the same 
arguments as he did years afterwards, 
when the well-beloved Plorn went to Aus- 
tralia — namely, that these partings were 
“hard, hard things, but must be borne,” 
until at last the sobs ceased, and the poor 
aching little heart had found consolation 
in his Jovi ing sympathy. 





CHURCHEPARLOR, J . al 
URNITURE A 
MF'D BY PHILA. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Re‘ectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Beat light known 
for Churches, "Seven, Show indows, 

Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
\\ elegant designs, Send size of room. 
maGet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
* LP. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Y. 


















Established 1857. 
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A PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR A MAN 
Lanterus for Home Amusement. 136- page > Cunaben we FREER. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau 8t.. New 


HIBITIONS, © ne 









WASHER. 


h Cleaner, Easier, with Less Injury 
Clothes than ~- in the Word We challeniee 
Eve Me Line Wan ae ted F FIVE Yours 
achine Warran' 
Every M action Guaranteed. The only 


Ma Pike Wringer. 
a ea 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden , 
alieon Agents wanted. Exclusive Te: 
tory. Our agents allover the couutry are 

from $75 to $200 per month. Retail 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our cele’ 


Pall 
wand Rarein SEEDS 
thing ie écents). To customersof last season, sent on othous appiiention. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue of 


rections, contain 


Me SER ae ca, CARDEN. " 


dembracin age a 


will be mailed on I receipt 0 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YO 


mums THE KEYSTONE see 


OVER 300, 000 IN ACTUAL use 
perfect satisfaction. 
ACENTS ‘WANTED. 





ROCKFORD = 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 

Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 





BE are score wee as TH 

$ T for all uses in which 
ss. time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive Agents tc ading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warrantv- 








MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Lar, ~~ — 
Illustrated Catalogue ma! 
CLINTON H, MENEELY BELL ‘COMPANY, 
roy N. Y. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


-Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells afpare ae and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e. &c. riets and cata- 
logues sent free. A 

H. McSHAN® & Co. “Balthinore, Md. 


PECTACLE Barometers, Thermometers, Photo- 


—— Outfits for Amateurs, 
pera Glasses, J Sncbecsepes, Telescopes. W. H. 

Ww almsley & Co., successors to R. & J. Beck 
Philad’a. _Tilustrated Price List free to any address, — 


[(T AND LODGE FURNITURE. 


CHURCH Send for Catal« Ss. C. Small 


& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portian St, Boston, Mase, 


PULPIT SUITS Horie’ Shsry 


Ap & Co., 27 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston. Send for hd, 


GTAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE sears 










































qumpl “4 
OUNG, 731 Arch St., Philad 


pulpit and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
to PA INE's, Boston, for price and photographs. 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. Wiede- 
Church Lamps. ; ner, 36 Sou! South Second St., Phila, 


nahi HALE & KILBURN’S Fotoixe BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greates 
a eye Richest Designs. BEST Py tere 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Luxurious 

Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the’ 






















RES VorR 
ae DESK See ror ines 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 
q Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 
fa] Nos.48 & 50 and No. 706 

N. 6th St., PHILA. Broadway, N. Yor. 


_§ Bend for Catalogue, aud kindly mention this paper. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus, Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 fixth St, Pittsburgh, Pa 


2 LUBy THE iRG CHAE 


opo RLESS 
COM MODES 



















URG » Rectin 
ok: =a Cha ‘S Combined. 
CES. ¢ Price, 
Send for 
“LUBURG MFG OO. 185 2 ep Pita FA. 


Send for Price List and Circular! 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
NOISELESS— IGHTEST RUNNINC. 
nost Beautiful and Durable Work, 

INJURE HEALTH. 
Willcox & GibbsS.M, Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


#1437 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.” 
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Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 
every form of Ite hing, Scaly,and Pimply Affections 
with Loss of Hair; and 

Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every species of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin cod Scalp, 


Demand at all times the soothing, cleansing, purify- 
ing and beautifying properties of the CUTICURA 
SOAP. Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, Bath, 


and Nursery Sanative, 
and healing balsams. 


For Rough, Chapped and Oily Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is superior to 
all other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for “ How t to Preserve and Beautify’ the Skin.” "7 


redolent with flower odors 








‘BEST TRUSS EVER USED 


Improved ELASTIC 
TRUSS. Worn nigh 
and day. Sent by mail 
Yaeverywhere. Write for 
7 full descriptive circulars 
to the 


N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway, Ran Fi York. 


“READ THIS TWICE! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just | 5 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
“| ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
Noveau” (The New Novel). Itisa 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


* BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 6 


ROSES 


Qu. Groaté SEE re deliver strong is growing at and distributing 


suitable for 
Sp ne sirens Et at Blas Offices, 


Pelee tag srigtirn ge jas ial erst 
OTHER VARIETIES 2,3, 8 10 FOR S 4 


according to Send f. 
a ius end choose from over Bhai 






wae 222 


oo Grower, West Grove, Chester CoS Pa. 
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— Without 
ordering it. It contains iflustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for gianting ‘all all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, 


D.M. F ERRY &CO. Der ROIF 




















It is a sumptucusly illus- 
trated book of over 70 pages. 
It tells how to grow fruits of all 
kinds, gives honest 4 
of all WORTHY Y SMALL 

be ate . oe 
the 1. 
the United States. It contains fall instrections mere pane 
prenta g, and obtaining Fruit Trees and 
s replete with information invaluable to all interested ~y trait 


sents; wihoul platen, 5 ee & eerts. 


F 
senting 













perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
on the wall of any of the patrons of | 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have | 
copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued | 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
25, mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free otail expense. The soap 
improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their | 
grocer at once. 





This will insure the | 
receipt of the wrappers by us before | 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of | 
course, 20 advertising on the picture. 

1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mention this paper. 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


| Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 





| one indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for _it 
| DS . WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 





| YOR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address | 
PENN RocFine Co., 2 So, Second St., Phila., Pa. | 





J. T°LOVETT, Little Silver, N9J, 
SEEDS rere ci cessmsesct teeet Price 


Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREER,714 Chestnut St. Phils 





‘gravings of different breeds, prices 
they are worth, and where to buy 
them. Also Cuts of ' 
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PFARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


1H HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives-universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
» Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
Always bears tke above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


7 HEN you wantanice Iron Fence or good Fore 
Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, ¢ c 














BOSTON, MASS., 
Bullders of the Grahd Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music E all, 
Cincfanati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles = y RLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 


$1,000, on obMi 
| * MUs SMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 


are tapteee to apply to us direct for all information 


| connected with our*art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 


LARS and specifications furnished on —— 
_ Second-hand Organs for | sale at low prices 


WE WILL SELL » iNETTE: ist, OUR 


a, SGN TEES 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 


Musical, Electrical, & 


HARBACH ORGAN CO. " PHILAD' A, PA. 


N TYPE WRITER S12, Practical Machine. 
gCaution ! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot sure of getti 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles- 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for mtlemen is 
made of finest Tannery Calf 
Skin stitched = large Silk 
at Twist, and is unequal- 

led in Durability, Comfort and 
| AR. It is made in vari- 
ous wihiths to fit any 
foot. It is made with 
either broad or narrow 
toes. Made in style 
shown in cut, 
also in Congress 
and Lace. The 
quality of this 























SU BUTTON a= 
Shoe has won for it so high a place in 


pete estimation 
that it stands to-da:; solutely without a riv: 
Wherever you live, his :— is within your reach; 
goad boy forit, andif he cannot supply. you with a 
card to Aa} 


By address on 
cO..38 Lincoln hae Boston, 


SOLARTIP 





is 
than is generally ch 
dinary shoes, and cS, 
: per cent.in wear. No corns, 
bunfons. ‘Any dealer content with a fair rofit ¥ will 
goniem what we ony. Give then them a 1S trial, ang ou Me 
a perma t RT 


Hew re of mitattons called by names so 
2 


Snr: ve. Trade-mark and pearly 
Monpsrt & in full, is on sole of each pair, 








W.H.HARRISON& BRO 







Hearths, Facings, for Llustrated Catalogue 
1435 CHESTNUT ST., Philadeiphia 





Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneWorks 


Of the pe he a, sy beautiful designs, and all other Slate 
ne Work on hand a made Ande oe 
ILLER & BRO. cturers 
JOSEPH 8. $. SMILE : 1208 & 1210 ma: Avenue. 
Pectory : Vat & 1213 Sp Gortad Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
for Tiusterated Cotalaque and Price- last. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 








Easiest ridin 
Rides as easy 
60n aswithtwo 
lengthen andshorten accordin ngtothe weight they 
carry. Equally well adapted to rough country 
roses and finedrives ofcities. Manufactu poe 
mY i all fi cho Nepdins Corricge Buildersand 
— Patentee, St, | 


Vehicle made. 
— one per- 


he Springs 





ry Timken, 
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Be A A TO dip 


Si ee 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


temas 21, 1885. 











New and Attractive 
) ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS, 
° Y *“The Return of the 
Herd.’ P. Moran. 
** Road to the Beach at Non- 
quitt.. Edith Loring Peirce. 
Kruseman Van Elten’s 
“ Winnochie Creek” and 
**A Quiet Spot.” 
Millais’ “ Little Duchess.” Fac- 
simile, in colors, of ** The House 
of Lords,’ after Painting by F. 
Sargent, London. 248 Portraits, 
Raintings, at attractive prices. 
ew styles Mirrors, Picture 
Frames, beautiful and substan- 
tial. All the “ Rogers’ Groups.” 
Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 


= JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut St,, Phila, 









Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come to us, They have 
some, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - - = (some left) - at $1.50 
OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 


OUR VELVETS + e* = oF 0 


7 ” (some few) - at .85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - - at .60 
Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers, 


809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








OOK. Containsinstruc- 
Kensi Pty igre ut the stiches, Tells now 
su eee den Bee Coxcom)h 
ssie Willows, and 
Embroide SS etike dewere: Teta rat rnor- 
= — for petals, leaves, stems, 
&c., of each. Tells now to press, Trim 
mens Finish, &c. Price 350.4 ib for $l. 
125 f: W STICHES tor 
e Co ors easy } atchwork. F ulin instruc- 
nsand ten of stiches. % 
Of Flowers, nSANWARS. huttantses 
iT &. New Book andNew 
25e.: 6 for nts pe. 
ree L OF STAM G 
P : Le rag $< Be each oe. 
sign re. e biggest Catalogue ou 
a Outfit, Con maqver ye ng mood: 
and 85 patterns for every kind of ee 
en Faia fae os PING WILL. SOF B. 
offered for 
Book sand the Stamping old See Boob Be, 
dese ooks. 
Sea or Se RH yn Nh 
RIGGS’ Transter Secale 
for Bansingen and Outline km- 
broidery, Kensington, Lustro and 
Hand Painting, Braiding Patterns, 
Alphabets, etc, A warm tron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
fers it to the material. Complete 


ery 
= colors and shade for working 
hese patterns, and New Price List, 
alt for 2% cts. Embroidery Shade 





Book, Niw Price List, and Sample Pattern (without 
Catalogue) for three Leent 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


SILKS -08 woe 











OUR 0 2 OWN ST AMEInG 
LADIES? Rolacienimesart 
or A ae Outfit p ost- 


terns, with material, ete, 
ew hds cae Mth St., nN 7 





— ? 


BaUCH's 5 








ATE GUIDE. 
ve. <P MOST Pe 


vS55-1885-THE LARGEST ANU. 


. RABY PE 









York early in — == 
hens Prices, Send for his 
ease pal Tree, 100 yrs. 
5 marters for 
Straw. 


Shey prsies Seer 
M Raspberries, Grapes, . 
| iia PARRY P. 0., WJ. 


SEEDS CIVEN AWAY! 


A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinds) with | 
PARK's FLORAL GuIpe, all for 2 stamps. Tel! all | 
your friends. G.~W. Park, Fannettsburg Penna | 





’ ae Write now. This notice will appear bat ttwic 


SAMPLE ROSE 25. 2:23 


RIDGWAY | REFRIGERATOR, 


18 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 








@Aanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 16, 1885- 





This selling Guinet black 
silk for three-quarters is a 
puzzler. Itzsapuzzler. All 
Philadelphia is wondering 
what it means. ‘The mer- 
chants are wondering, not 
whaf it means, but how it is 
done. Ask them. Go over 
to New York—ask merchants 
there. The black-silk trade 
in this city is mostly suspen- 
ded. [Of course it isn’t 
stopped in New York—they 
don’t see Philadelphia adver- 
tisements over there. | 

We couldn’t have picked 
out a stuff, or any sort of 
merchandise, that would have 
been more of abomb to throw 
into the market. It was 
exactly the samé to sell Holly 
Tree muslin below the cost 
of making it; except that 
nobody knew anything about 
Holly Tree muslin. 

It was a stirring enough 
event to sell those cloths of 
Lupin’s below the wholesale 
price. [By the way, they 
are gone.| But Lupin makes 
a great many cloths; and his 
fame doesn’t rest on any one 
of them—while Guinet makes 
nothing but silk; and all his 
fame has come from. silk. 
When we sell two Lupin 
cloths below the wholesale 
price, we only touch a 
trifling part of his product. 
When we sell Guinet black 
silk below, we sweep the 
breadth of the market as far 
as we reach. 

Why sell Holly Tree 
muslin so? To introduce it. 
To advertise it. To quickly 
force attention to a stuff you 
ought to know about. To 
conquer a market. 

Why sell Lupin’s dress- 
stuffs so? Because we could 
stir up trade by the means, 
do nobody harm, and scatter 
twenty-thousand yards of 
Lupin’s splendidstuffs among 
people who commonly buy 
a lower grade. Surely 
nobody is going to. complain 
of that. 

Why sell Guinet silk so? 
Do you really want to know? 

For some reason, trade in 
silk is slow to change its 
channels. We want five 
times as much as we've got. 
We don’t see any reason 
why this store shouldn’t be 
the first one to think of, 
whenever silk comes into 
the thoughts of everybody 
within trading distance. So 
we make you think of it— 
think of it and silk together— 
think of it, of silk and of 
saving $5 or $70 on the silk 
for a single dress by buying 
tt here. 








If we were only selling a 
ton or two of Guinet black 
silk at three-quarters to 
gather trade, and meant to 
make up our losses now by. 
extra profits by and by— 
that would be one thing. 
That isn’t our way; or, if it 
is, we haven’t got to it yet 

Guinet $1.65 black silk 
for $1.25 and ¢2 for $1.50; 
guaranteed to wear as well 
as the average of Guinet 
black silk. And you will 
never see the time when we 
shall be above the lowest 
market. 

We want the trade; and 
that’s the whole of it. 

Southwest from the center. : 

Dollarladies’-cloth of about 
fifty colors and mixtures for 
seventy-five cents a yard; 
56-inch ; $4.50 for an average 
dress. And that is just as 
big an event as Guinet for 
three-quarters; just as big. 
Of Guinet the dollar quality 
is gone already; the 75-cent 
quality is only 10 cents off; 
the 95-cent quality 20 cents 
off; the ¢5 quality $1.25 off; 
some of the higher qualities 
not so much off. Of this 
dollar ladies’-cloth every style 
is 75 cents. About fifty 
ladies may each have a dress 
of it, no two of a color. 
Southeast from the center 

More of those go-ceft 
black armures and serges 
for 50 cents—the figures, 90 
and 50, tell the whole story— 
a dozen styles; about 42- 
inch. 

Southeast from the center. 

Little-check dress-stuffs, 
half wool (and good wool), 
for 12% centsa yard. The 
wholesale price is 21 cents, 


Three sizes of checks. forty 
to the inch, twenty and 
twelve. | Twenty-thousand 


yards of them. 

The wool isn’t fine, but 
long and strong. 
Southeast from the center. 

Best Ingrain, 60 cents; 
best Tapestry, 75 (inferior 
Tapestry, 50); best Velvet, 
$1 (inferior velvet, 90 cents); 
best five frame Brussels, 
$1; Smyrna, $1.15; best 
Moquette, $1.25. 

A roomful ‘of Brussels, 
another of Moquette, a part- 
of-a-roomful of Ingrain, and 
still another room is full of 
Tapestry and Smyrna. 


Market-street frout, second floor Take car 
north- west from the center of the store 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market strects 
and City hall square 


WIE Fs REST WRITING, PAPER 
TUTING' 
all Fine Stano 
WuITING Paper Co. 
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FOR SALE CHEA ; & yr Pipe Organ, 


or private house, 


32 stops; cost $10,000 in 1881. Large enough for chure h 
| OF hall of moderate size. 


*“ ORGAN,” Box mar, New York City. 
F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHE AP, 


w RITE TO MAHE R & GROSH, Toledo, oO: 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only, advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 


For particulars address 


| tate Loans nat in ree Yor 
NTE 


| 





THE UNION TRUST CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
MOnToAGES per 
Kansas-Missouri Loan & Trust Co. Wyandotte,Kan 


itt FARMS& MILLS 
_R. B. CHA FREE cemipeye: 


To INVESTORS, 
% NET: bak oy a eee “Yor 


you ra! by mort- 
gage on first-class Real Estate in —~ 
apolis or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth three 
times theamount of theloan, and guaranteed 
guaranteed. 




















01 on 
_S.F.BAKER, [oan Act. Minnenvolis, Minn 


te INVESTORS “ea 


Should confer with the 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, First! Boras. ge Real Es- 

solute Satis- 
faction GUA . For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, Bs Xe city, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Lar nterest promptly paid, 
Se nd for pampliet, with testimonials,sample forms,etc. 

M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins, Sec'y. 

1.'T. Warne. V. Pres. Auditor. G. W. Gillett. Zreas. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 te 8 





| percent. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by 












the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company, 
in sums of S200 and upwards. Prompt payment 
of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaranteed and 
remitted to lender without charge. Best Loca- 
then in the Union. Fifteen years’ experience, 
\mplecapital. Wideconnections. Refer to the Con- 
gregationalist. Send for form, circular and refer- 

ences before you invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CL AR K, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 
EASTERN MANAGER—-HENRY A. RILEY, 
170 Broadway, New York. 


HICAGO pas D 
ono ne HW oem x 
ilway now bas 

easy 1,000, ya 
pe che Cheon Fore, 
‘Garden * pos of Southern 















new 
farm in best Grain 
Region in the world be 
leave the marshes, 
stones and worn-out lands 
of the East. Don’t wait, 
now is the time to buy. 
Going rapidly, and prices 
= iy ™ soon, _For 


aps, guides and all 
Infor Eo etee apply to 


Ss. E. SIMMONS. 
Land. Commbssioner, 


Gre AGO. Hillaeiss 
“TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED,” 


PHCENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


January 1, 1885, 














CASH CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses... ................. 257,008.78 
Reserve for reinsurance...................senscseerens 1,286,661.94 
NET SURPLUS.... 772,687.19 

TOTAL ASSETS.........0000000+.%4,316,957.91 








H. Kewixioaee, President. A. W. JILLsON, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. W.C.SKILTON,Sec’y. G.H. BurRpicK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


H. M. Maa@Ix1, Gen’! Ag’t Western Dep’ ‘Cincinnati, oO. 
T. F. Spear, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ 
A. E. MaGILu, Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, San Francisco, 


% INTEREST 


‘aer MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 
0 ANE BAB 












these investments imnen fe NINE hon Phare best PAST. 43 
43> REFEREN “ea 

Rev. bay L. A as D.. ‘ond, Conn. 

ME Gal ES, PH-D.. LL.D. .. President Rutgers Col- 


sl ‘MILNE. Prés't Geneseo Normal School, 


ee PLIFF, Manchester, N. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY re Cit ty, Minn. 4 


Dr. JNo. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


Importers’ and Traders’ National | Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Mi 
The Congregationalist, Boston, x. ¥ Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 


old customers, and a New Map of D t 
free on application. Mention Riis Dakota _ —— 


E.P.GATEStniiavonitmics 
A Novelty in Pipe Organs. The Portable 

















Roosevelt Cabinet Pipe Organ 


| Resembling in size and appearance an upright piano— 
| suitable for smal! Churches, Chapels, Sunday-schools, 
Lodges,and the Parlor—filling the waut so long felt for 
an instrument between the best reed organ and the 
smallest Church (Pipe)Organ. For further particulars 
address WILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 145, 147, 149 West 18th 
St., New York; 315, 317, 319 South 22d St., Phila- 
de Iphia; 218 German St., Baltimore. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





iE —— 


BPRS 








